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IS REALLY 


HEARD yOU SO 
SOMETHING : ! 


ENTHUSIASTIC... ! 








TO JUMP TO CONCLUSIONS ? 
CHEVRON-4* COSTS LES? 
THAN YOU THINK. AND NOT 
ONLY IS IT LOW JIN INITIAL 
COST, BUT IT ALSO IS 
MUCH MORE DURABLE. 
IT GIVES ALMOST 
TWICE THE WEAR ! 


EXPENSIVE. 



































I KNOW... BECAUSE OFFICIAL, 
ALL THIS, / INDEPENDENT RESEARCH LABORATORY 
On. ARE REPORT TELL ME SO. THEY SAY FFB 
CH -4* FABRIC UNIFORMS 
GUessina 3 7) WEAR LONGER, AND ARE EASILY 
MADE TO BE WARMER IN WINTER 
AND MORE COMFORTABLE IN SUMMER. 
IT HAS BETTER RESICTANCE 
AGAINST SHRINKAGE, FADING AND 
~ TEARING ... EVEN 
WHEN TESTED 
AGAINST 
PREMIUM- PRICED 
FABRIC. 


YOU KNOW 


MEANS REAL ECONOMY, 
REAL SERVICE, REAL 
SMART APPEARANCE, 


REAL VALUE. 

































I'D ADVISE ANY CITY TO LEARN MORE 
ABOUT THIS WONDERFUL UNIFORM FABRIC. 
JUST WRITE OR CALL TODAY FOR THE 
“OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION FILE "... A WEALTH 
OF INFORMATION ABOUT HOW TO GET ' 
THE MOST FOR ¥ YOUR UNIFORM DOLLAR: 


\fount ee ine. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 













Main Office and Foreign Division: 40 Worth St., New York 
Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta « Baltimore « Boston « Los Angeles 


MPANY 





Orlont 28.6%, Wool 19.0%, Other Fibers 4.9 tDul'ont Trade 


*CHEVRON-4 is a Mount Vernon Mills Fabric: Dacront 47.5%, 
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\nother memorable Annual Conterence of the In 
ternational Association of Chiels of Police was added 
to the 65 preceding it in the Association's history when 
2,113 registered members, officials and guests gathered 
at the Hotel Statler Hilton in New York City, Sep 
tember 27—October | for a four-day review of the pre 
sent status and potential progress ol law enlorcement 
There was an even 1,000 active members in atten 
dance, 86 associate members, 211 non-member officials 
of all levels of government, 610 guests and 206 ex 
hibitors or commercial representatives 
Police Commissioner and Mrs. Stephen P. Kennedy 
were gracious and thoughtful host and hostess to the 
visitors from 43 mainland states and Hawaii, Canada, 
the Canal Zone and 20 othe: 
committees, comprised of members of the New York 
City Police 
thoroughly for the various events and services which 
added so much to the enjoyment of the Conference 


and make it a pleasant memory for all who attended 


countries. The local 


Department, had planned long and 


First formal feature of the Conference was a special 
Seminar at 10:30 a.m., Saturday, Septembe 26, for 
members and guest officials from Asia, the Far East 
\frica, the Near East, the Middle East, 
the Latin-American countries, at which the 
sional objectives of the Association and the conference 
After a lunch 


Europe and 


protes 


program arrangements were revi wed 
con, those attending the Seminar were conducted on 
a guided tour of the United Nations Building and 
were addressed in special session by Secretary-Genera 
Dag Hammarskjold on international entorcement 
machinery envisioned in the United Nations Chartet 
measures devised i 


and the limited 


keeping with the Charter to help maintain peace 


more police 


Starting Sunday, September members and guests 
had a variety of activities to select from in planning 
thei flights over New 
York Harbor, baseball, tickets to TV program. tel 


a helicopter rescu 


day's programs. Helicopte) 


casts, sightseeing boat trips with 
demonstration and fireboat water displays en route 
the opening World Series game on a giant TV screen, 
and premier showings of “The FBI Story” at Radi 
City Music Hall. 

For the ladies there were luncheon and _ {fashion 
shows, an Arthur Murray Exhibit Hour, and a specia 


reception and fashion show aboard the S. 8S. Brasil 


OPENING SESSION 


The first General Session of the Conference was 
called to order at 9:00 a.m., Monday, September 28, 
by President Alfred T. Smalley, Chief of Police, 
Highland Park, N. J. The Grand Ballroom of the 
Statler Hilton was impressively filled fon 
early hour. 


such an 
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Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, Washington, D. C.. 
left, faces the incoming officers of the Association for 
1959-60, as outgoing President Alfred T. Smalley con- 
gratulates, in turn, incoming President Charles W. 
Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police; First Vice Presi- 
dent Robert V. Second 
Vice President Frank A. Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa.; 


Murray, Washington, D. C.; 


Licia Albanese, 
Opera, sang the United States’ national anthem. His 


lyric soprano of the Metropolitan 


Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop ol 
New York, gave the invocation. 

Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy welcomed 
the delegates on behalf of the New York Police De- 
partment and introduced Hon. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, Governor of the State of New York, and Hon. 
Robert F. Wagner, Mayor of the City of New York, 
both of whom welcomed the delegates and whose 
comments on law enforcement are briefed elsewhere 
in these pages. 

President Smalley gave the annual report and re 
commendations of the President on IACP progress. 
He announced appointment of the Resolutions Com 
mittee, to be comprised of Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman; Chief Herbert T. Jen- 
kins, Atlanta, Ga., Jeptha S. Rogers, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Washington, D. C.; Chief Bernard 
C. Brannon, Kansas City, Mo.; Chief Marvin D. Dri- 
ver, Allen Park, Mich.; Chief Paul Price, Dayton, 
Ohio; Chief Charles Lo Presti, Bergen County Police, 
N. J.; and Chief James M. Slavin, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
He also announced designation of Past President Peter 
J. Siccardi, Hackensack, N. J., as chairman of the 
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Third Vice President Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnat 
Ohio: Fourth Vice President Daniel S. C. Liu, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; Fifth Vice President Herbert T. Jenk- 
ins, Atlanta, Ga.; Sixth Vice President Philip Purcell, 
Newton, Mass.; Treasurer William J. Reach, ‘Water- 
hury, Gonn.; and Sergcant-at-earms Stanley G. Hauke- 
dahl, Kenosha, Wis. 


Nominations Committee, which is comprised of all 
past presidents in attendance at the annual con- 
lerences. 

Commissioner Kennedy read a message to the Con- 
ference from President Eisenhower, extending his 
greetings and best wishes, and concluding: “To those 
who believe in democratic government, it is a source 
of satisfaction that our police forces and those of 
many other countries have become symbols of free- 
dom, not oppression. By their conduct the police in- 
culcate a deep respect for the law and an obedience 
to its mandates. Without this, free government can- 
not prevail.” 

Mr. Quinn Tamm, Assistant Director of the FBI, 
Washington, D. C., did not disappoint those who had 
looked forward to hearing his talk on “Constitutional 
Law Enforcement.” He treated the subject skillfully 
and thoroughly. 


Sir John Nott-Bower, Retired Commissioner of the 


Metropolitan Police, London, England, spoke on the 
. g 


growth and ideals of the British Police System. 

Dr. Carl S$. Winters, Oak Park, IIL, gave an in- 
spirational talk on the spiritual implications of law 
enforcement duties, titled ‘““Vhe Policeman’s Glory 


Road.” 
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From the opening rap of the gavel at this session 
President Smalley faced the usual losing battle en- 
gaged in by most presidents to keep the program on 
schedule despite overtiming by programmed speakers 
and introduction of unscheduled speakers. Two speak- 
ers scheduled for the morning session graciously con- 
sented to appear at the afternoon session as the how 


for adjournment passed. 


The session reconvened at 2:00 p.m. Mr. Robert J. 
\mory, Jr., Deputy Director for Intelligence, CLA, 
Washington, D. C., kept the delegates’ undivided 
attention in an interesting description of criminal 
justice and law enforcement in the Soviet Union un 
der reforms initiated after the death of Stalin. 


Mr. Lewis E. Berry, Assistant Director for Plans 
and Operations, Office of Civil and Delense Mobili 
zation, Washington, D. C., whose address on “Civil 
Defense—Whose Real Responsibility?” had been un 
avoidably squeezed out of the morning program, filed 
his paper, and it is quoted in det elsewhere in this 


issue. 


Chief Cleon Skousen, Salt Lake City, Utah, dis 
cussed “The Naked Communist,” tithe of a book he 
has written on communist operations in the United 
States. 


Organized Crime and Racketeering was subject ol 
a talk, covering methods of operations and means ol 
aiming at the Achilles’ heel of modern racketeers, by 
Chief Assistant District Attorney Alfred J. Scotti, 
New York City. Mrs. ‘Theresa Melchionne, Director 
of the Bureau of Policewomen, New York City, out- 
lined the role of policewomen in the investigative 


functions of a department. 


Phe concluding presentation was a symposium: 
Feam. ork in Law Enforcement. Police Commissione) 
Kennedy was moderator, with a panel of 13 officials, 
representative of various regions and agencies of 
different levels of government, participating. Sir John 
Nott-Bower substituted for Superintendent August P. 
Brandt, Alaska State Police, who was unable to attend 
the Conference. ‘Vhe discussion continued into the 
very late afternoon hours in a lively exploration olf 
existing and potential areas of teamwork, cooperation, 
pooling of information and joint activities. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


On ‘Tuesday, September 29, two sessions convened 
simultaneously—the State and Provincial Section hold 
ing its annual meeting and programming speakers and 
subjects of special interest to state and provincial 
police administrators, while officials of municipalities 
and other jurisdictions attended the Second General 


Conlerence Session. 


The State Session opened with report of General 
Chairman James R. Smith, North Carolina Highway 
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Patrol, who summarized the Section’s activities and 
submitted recommendations for future consideration 


Proper procedures to be followed in accidents in 
volving transportation of radioactive material was out 
lined by Mr. F. L. Branagan, Nuclear Safety Training 
Specialist, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washing 
ton, D.C. 


Chief Roy A. Betlach, Washington State Patrol, r 
lated experiences ol his department in assigning mini 
mum work loads to patrol officers. Director Ray Ash 
worth, IACP Field Service and Traffic Division, mad 
a progress report on “Vehicle Needs Study Hon 
David Furman, Governor of the State of New Jersey 
reviewed New Jersey's traffic legislation, and Cali 
fornia’s legislation for police training was explained 
by Commissioner Bradford M. Crittenden, California 
Highway Patrol. 


The State Session recessed for lunch and devoted 


the afternoon to its annual business meeting. Members 
of the Section adjourned to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
where they were the guests of Motorola, Inc., at a 
reception, followed by a dinner hosted by the Chrys 
ler Corporation, represented by Bernard Seidel, in 


the famous Sert Ballroom of the Waldort-Astoria 


Tuesday's General Session was devoted largely to 
crime and crime prevention. Chief Edward J. Allen 
Santa Ana, California, opened the discussions with a 
paper on Organized Crim« 


The Crime of Arson was subject of a report by 
William C. Braun, Chief Special Agent, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Chicago, and Auto Theft 
was treated. in a report by Chief Frank A. Sweeney, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


The subject of Pornography and its influence on 
juveniles was presented by District Attorney Frank 
D. O'Connor, Queens County, New York 


Chief Thomas J. Cahill, San Francisco, chairmat 
of the IACP Committee on Crime Prevention, filed his 
report and gave an impressive extemporaneous dis 
cussion of the chief's definite responsibility in prevent 
ing crime. 

Developments in Uniform Crime Reporting were 
reviewed by Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, particularly with respect to changes in Unifo 
Crime Reports during the past year and the assump 
tion by IACP of its proper responsibility lor accuracy 


ol reports. 


» Civil 


IACP Committee reports were presented o 
Defense by Director George D. Eastman, Pontiac 
Mich.; on Public Relations by Chief Herbert T. Jen 
kins, Atlanta, Ga.; and on International Relations 
by Colonel Leon Lambert, Quebec Provincial Police 


The Role of the Police Chaplain was delineated by 
Monsignor Lawrence H. Bracken, Senior Chaplain of 
the New York City Police Department 
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THE REGISTRATION DESKS on the mezza- 


nine floo) did a rushing business on Saturday and 


Sunday preceding opening of the Conference. Despite 


the long and warm wait in line, delegates forgot 
their discomfort when the efficient and attractive 
policewomen of the N. Y. P. D. handed them then 


Conference badges and programs. 


Roots of Organized Crime by Mr. Myles J. Ambrose, 
\ssistant to the Secretary lor Law Enforcement, ‘Trea- 
sury Department, Washington, D. C., and Cooperation 
Between the District Attorney and the Police by 
District Attorney Daniel V. Sullivan, Bronx County, 
New York, were informative papers presented to con- 
clude the Session. 


TRAFFIC SESSION 


Colonel C. W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police, 
president-elect of the Association, presided at the 
Wednesday morning, September 30, General Session 
devoted to the subject of traffic control and safety. 

Colonel Joseph D. Rutter, superintendent, New 
Jersey State Police, chairman, gave report of the [ACP 
Traffic Committee, followed by annual report of Di- 
rector Ray Ashworth, IACP Field Service and Trafhc 
Division. 

Colonel Woodson announced winners of the IACP 
Police Fleet Awards and called to the dais for re- 
cognition the heads of the winning departments, 01 
their representatives. 

Objectives, limitations and aspirations of the Insur- 
ance Institute for Traffic Safety and of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation were presented by President Rus- 
sell I. Brown, of the Institute, and by Vice President 
Norman Damon, of the Foundation. 

Programs of other national organizations in the 
traffic field were outlined, as follows: the IACP, by 
Colonel Rutter; Institute of Trafic Engineers, by 
Executive Secretary David Baldwin; American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administrators, by L. S. 
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Harris; National Commission on Safety Education, 
by Secretary Norman Key; and American Bar Asso- 
ciation, by James P. Economos. 


The above speakers also sat as a panel for discus- 
sion of Controlled-Access Highway Use Problems. 


BANQUET SESSION 


\lways a highlight of the Conference, the banquet 
session this year was no exception. Held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Statler-Hilton, it was a gala affair 
from start to finish 


President Alfred J 


Commissioner Kennedy serving as master of cere- 


Smalley presided, with Police 


monies. 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner greeted the audience and 
spoke briefly on the equality of men before the law, 
with no compromise of impartial law enforcement 
with any individual or group. 


Commissioner Kennedy introduced the officers of 
the Association and distinguished guests. Among the 
latter were Minister of the Interior S$. Upadhya, Kat- 
mandu, Nepal, and Ambassador R. Shaha, who is also 
Nepal’s Chief Delegate to the United Nations. 


Past President John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, presented to President Smalley the president's 
badge and certificate and congratulated him for 
achievements of the Association during his adminis- 
tration. Hon. Luther Martin, Mayor of Highland 
Park, New Jersey, on behalf of the officials of that city 
presented to President Smalley a plaque citing his 
distinguished service as President of the IACP and 
for the honor and distinction brought to his commu- 
Halle, 
Chief of Police, Henderson, Kentucky, acting on 
behalf of the Governor of Kentucky and all chiefs of 
police in that state, commissioned President Smalley 
a Colonel to serve on the staff of the Governor and 


nity through such service. Colonel Fred J. 


to receive annually an engraved invitation to attend 
the Kentucky Derby and all its functions during his 
lifetime. 

Mr. Fred Roff, president of Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., presented to President 
Smalley the Fred A. Roff Award for distinguished 
service in law enforcement, together with a .38 Cobra 
Colt revolver. (Fred A. Roff, Sr., was chief of police 
in Morristown, N. ]J., at the time of his death and was 
President of IACP during the years 1945-46.) 


Guest speaker of the evening was Forme Police 
Commissioner Francis W. H. Adams, New York City 
Police Department, who is now a member of the 
New York City Board of Education. He discussed 
principles which, if adhered to, would enable the 
public to understand necessity for eliminating poli- 
tical interference in law enforcement and for pro- 
fessional police rather than ‘“‘amateurs.” The greatest 
need, he said, for professionalization of police is 
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compensation for police on a professional level. H« 
deplored the disastrous effects on American justice 
and police effort brought about by political control 
of the courts. “The public must not tolerate,” he said, 
“incompentent judges or those who show evidence ol 
being controlled by sinister influences.” 

The banquet concluded with a star-studded entet 
tainment program. Horace McMahon, star of the T\ 
show, “Naked City”, introduced a galaxy of Broadway 
stars, including Licia Albanese, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Cyril Ritchard, Si 
Cedric Hardwicke, Basil Rathbone, Paul Newman, 
Edward Mulhare, Andy Griffith, Paul Ford, Sidney 
Blackmer, Ossie Davis, Juanita Hall, Richard P. 
Kiley and many others. Music was by the Maurice 
Wollsie Orchestra. Police Commissioner Kennedy was 
presented a plaque by the group of entertainers in 
appreciation of his interest in and support of the 
theater. 


FINAL SESSION 


The last General Session of the Conlerence, on 
Chursday morning, October 1, opened with a discus 
sion ol clfects of television on the juvenile by District 
Attorney John M. Braisted, Jr., Richmond County, 
New York. 

Report of the IACP Committee on Legislation was 
presented by Retired Commissioner Donald S$. Leon 
ard, Michigan State Police; on Police Communications 
by Superintendent John A. Lyddy, Bridgeport, Conn., 
and on Police Education and Training by Chief Ro 
bert V. Murray, Washington, D. C., for Chief Philip 
Purcell, Newton, Mass. 

President Smalley called the Conference into session 
for the annual business meeting of the Association. 
Treasurer William J. Roach, Executive Secretary 
Leroy E. Wike and Training Division Director Rus- 
sell A. Snook filed their annual reports. 

Honorary President James M. Broughton presented 
report of the Memorial Committee in an impressive 
ceremony commemorating members deceased during 
the past yea 

Chief Stanley R. Schrotel read the categories of re- 
solutions approved by the Resolutions Committee 
and moved their adoption. The resolutions were 
adopted as recommended by voice vote 


1961 Conference City 

President Smalley announced the first order of 
business would be the selection of the 1961 Conference 
City, in accord with the practice of designating the 
conference sites two years in advance. (1960 Confer- 
ence City is Washington, D. C.; the dates, Octobe 
2-6: the hotel, the Statler) . 

Invitations emphasized the growing international 
stature of the Association, with three coming from 
cities outside the United States and two from U.S. 


cities 
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M. Yves Kob, of the French Government Tourist 
Oliice, invited the delegates to come to Cannes, France, 
in 1961 and spoke of the hotel facilities, the climat 
the reasonable rates and the attractions of Southern 
France. 

Captain Alberto Franco Cajiga, Jele de la Policia 
Preventiva, Acapulco, Mexico, extended invitation 
on behalf of the officials of Acapulco and enumerated 
the recreational and climate advantages of that resort 
area. 

Police Director Albert Langlois, on behall of thi 
City of Montreal, Quebec, invited the LACP to come 
to that city in 1961. He reminded the delegates that 
Montreal had all of the appeal of a “far-off” land, 
with its bi-lingual population and Old World atmos 
phere, with the additional advantage of being just 


“next door.” 


Chief William H. Parker invited the Association 
to select Los Angeles for its 1961 Conference and De 
puty Commissioner A. N. Brown extended invitation 
on behalt of Philadelphia. 

By standing vote the majority of delegates voted 
for Montreal in 1961, and it was ofhcially designated 
the 1961 Conference City 





THE NOMINATING COMMITTEI omp 
ed of all Association Past Presidents tn attendance 
has one of the most difficult tasks performed at the 


Takine fire out to favor t 


annual Conference 
photographer with smiles are, seated, 1. to Chief 1 
B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Retired Chief Pete 
]. Siccardi, Hackensack, N. J].; Deputy Chief Georg 
A. Otlewis, Chicago, Ill.; and Retired Chief John M 


Gleason, Greenwich, Conn. nou oO] Neu Ye k Git 
Standing, Chief Emile E. Bugnon, Wood Ridge, N. J 
Public Safety Director Andrew J]. Kavanaugh, Wil 


mington, Del.; Col. Homer Wi Garrison, | Texas 
Department of Public Safety: Retired Chief Micha 
FE. Morrissey. Indianapolis, Ind., now of Chicago; an 


Chief Walter T. Headley, ] Via Ila 
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Capital investment 
for all-purpose patrolling 


Here’s an investment that pays off by stretching 
both equipment and manpower dollars. Officers on 
Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars are busy men about 
towns large and small — patrolling business and 
residential areas . . . marking cars . . . checking 
meters . . . shifting from intersection to intersec- 
tion for spot traffic direction. Just as important, 
Servi-Cars pay off in economical operation and 
simple maintenance. 








Stretching the long arm of the law in Louisiana's capital 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — Day and night, 13 Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars 
cover 30.2 square miles in this progressive city of 125,000. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON er ye 


Police Motorcycles 


La 
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...versatile Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars 


They’re crime-stoppers, too! Don’t forget that 
“seeing is behaving.” The Servi-Car mounted offi- 
cer’s street-level ability to see and be seen dis- 
courages potential lawbreakers. 

And Servi-Cars are kind to your officers. The 
smoothest riding three wheelers ever built, they 
offer cushion comfort . . . reduce rider fatigue. 
See the new Servi-Car at your dealer. Or write 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin for informative new folder. 








DOUBLE-FEA TURE 
were guests of the Circle Line Sightseeing Yachts, Inc., 
Tuesday afternoon, September 29th, for a cruise of 
New York harbor, highlighted by a helicopter show 
put on by the Emergency Service Division of the New 
York City Police Department which featured an air- 


Conference delegates 


SCa Vescene, 


Election of Officers 


Past President Peter J. Siccardi presented report of 
the Nominating Committee. In accord with customary 
procedure, the Committee recommended that First 
Vice President Charles W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia 
State Police, be advanced to the office of President 
and the other vice presidents advanced in office, as 
follows: 


For First Vice President, Chief Robert V. Murray, 
Washington, D. C.; Second Vice President, Chief 
Frank A. Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa.; ‘Third Vice Presi- 
dent, Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Fourth Vice President, Chief Daniel S. C. Liu, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; and Fifth Vice President, Chief Herbert 
T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Nominating Committee also recommended that 
Superintendent William J]. Roach, Waterbury, Conn., 
be reelected Treasurer, and that Chief Stanley G. 
Haukedahl, of Kenosha, Wis., be elected Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 


Motion was duly made, seconded and approved that 
the Chairman of the Nominating Committee cast a 
unanimous ballot to elect the above officers. 


Chairman Siccardi reported that candidates for the 
olfice of Sixth Vice President had been interviewed, 
their qualifications carefully considered and, aftei 
casting several ballots, the Committee had unanimous- 
ly recommended that Chief William H. Parker, of 
Los Angeles, California, be elected to that office. 
Colonel Homer Garrison, Jr., Texas State Department 
of Public Safety, spoke to second this nomination. 
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Chief Michael Kelly, of Clinton, Mass., nominated 


from the floor Chief Philip Purcell, of Newton, Mass., 
for office of Sixth Vice President. The nomination was 
seconded by several members. 


Written ballots were cast by the delegates, resulting 
in the election of Chief Philip Purcell to office of Sixth 
Vice President. 

President Smalley then asked Past President Si 
cardi to install the newly elected officers and turned 
the gavel over to President Woodson 


Chief Harold Anderson, of Norfolk, Va., presented 
to President Woodson a scroll of tribute, citing his 
enviable record in law enforcement professional lead 
ership, constructive vision, loyalty and integrity, and 
pledging the loyal support and wholehearted coopera 
tion of the Virginia Association of Chiels of Police 
during his administration. 


Honorary President James M. Broughton, of Ports 
mouth, Va., presented to President Woodson on be 
half of the Police Association of Virginia, Tidewatei 
Chapter, a trophy symbolic of the high esteem in 
which he is held by members of that organization 


President Woodson expressed his appreciation for 
these presentations and for the honor accorded him in 
being selected to serve as President of the IACP. He 
declared the Conference officially adjourned at 1:30 
p-m. 





IRAN was represented at the Conference by two 
delegates from Tehran. Photographed at the Inte) 
Colonel Russell | 


national Seminar are, l. to 3 
Snook, director, IACP Training Division; Frank A 
Jessup, Chief Public Safety Advisor, USOM to Iran, 
who is forme superintende nt of the Indiana State 
Police; Colonel F. Moghaddam, Chief of Police, Teh 
ran; Captain A. G. Varreiiman, LACP Training Divis- 
ton; Colonel Hamid Malekshahi, Deputy Chief, Na 
tional Department of Investigation, Tehran; and 
Frank Borasdy, Police Communications 1 dwviso 
USOM to Iran. 
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FAUROT FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER NO. 
424F — The only existing magnifier that 
contains triple element spherical and chro- 
matic corrected lenses. This provides a large 
flat field, freedom from distortion, brilliance 
of illumination, and eliminates fringe color 
or shading. 


4oDC>Pn 


This 4%2 power lens magnifier with 
focusing mount is easily raised and 
lowered to allow individual accom- 
modation. 
The specially machined Faurot 
Magnifier base holds the discs 
rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
Both the Faurot Magnifier and the 
discontinued Spencer Magnifier will 
“are accommodate the following Faurot 
manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, 
combined Henry-Battley, and the 
new Cataldo disc. 


J. = >» 


B / The FAUROT QUALITY 
CLASSIFYING- 
COMPARING 
FINGER 






@ NO DISTORTION 
@ NO FRINGE COLOR 
@ NO SHADING 


FAUROT NO. 838 COMBINATION FILING CAB- 
INET—FINGER PRINT TAKING UNIT — A filing 
cabinet ideally suited for the taking and the classifi- 
cation of finger prints and the storing of finger print 
material (supplies). Attached to the top surface of 
this unit is the Faurot standard chromed-brass Card 
Holder and a 6”x12” Metal Ink Slab. This unit is 
further equipped with an Ink Roller with Chromed- 
Brass Handle, Faurot Finger Print Ink and _ Ink 
Cleaner. The right hand section is a storage section 
divided by three adjustable shelves. The two bottom 
drawers of the left hand section can be adapted to 
any 8x8 filing arrangement including standard 
finger print cards.The two top drawers will hold over 
3,000 cards each, either 3” x 5” or 4” x 6”. 

This steel constructed unit is designed for heavy duty 
work. A lock protects your file. 

This combination Filing Cabinet and Finger Print 
Unit is ideal for a small department or the identifica- 
tion section of a larger organization. 


For further information on these and many 
other Faurot products write to: 


ao \ 8) Lo} mal) Lee 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 

































FAUROT NO. 449 FINGER 
PRINT COMPARATOR-—A com- 
pact, completely portable com- 
parator ideal for comparing 
Finger Prints, handwriting, or 
other evidence on a flat surface. 


The evidence to be compared is 
simply inserted into the upper 
section of the comparator and is 
projected in natural position, 
over 30 times magnified, on to 
the image screen. The inserted 
evidence is automatically in fo- 
cus due to the fixed lens ar- 
rangement. The hood shields the 
field of vision and prevents light 
distortion. 

Outstanding features include 
quality anastigmatic triplet lens 
and no moving parts. The foot 
pedal controls the light in the 
comporator. 


Weight 17 Ibs. 
Dimensions 16¥2” x 14%2” x 10%" 





Bees 


Faurot Index Guide 
Sets are available to 
accommodate files of 
any size and are pre- 
erranged in their 
proper sequence ac- 
cording to the Henry 
System of classifico- 
tion using the latest 
F.B.1. extensions where 
necessary. 








TRAINING SESSIONS 


For the impressive number of chiefs who regard the 
annual [ACP Conference as an opportunity to secure 
more information about law enforcement adminis- 
tration to enable them to do a better job in their own 
community, there were three “early bird” training 
sessions, Monday through Wednesday, starting at 7:30 
and running..to 8:45 a.m. 

Monday's subject was Mandatory Training for 
Police Othcers of New York State, presented by Chief 
Raymond R. Ninesling, Village of Kings Point, Long 
Island, New York. 

Tuesday morning Lt. Daniel F. Driscoll, Com- 
mander, Criminal Information Bureau, Massachusetts 
State Police, explained the organization of the Bureau 
and the services it provides statewide. 

The Role of the Medical Examiner was Wednesday 
morning's subject, discussed by Milton Halpern, M.D., 
Chief Medical Examiner of New York City. Dr. Hal- 
pern’s paper is briefed elsewhere in these pages. Un- 
fortunately there was no prepared paper available on 










the other two subjects from which a summary could 


be prepared for this review. 


REGRETS AND EXPLANATION 


Program features which are not briefed here are 
omitted only because there was no prepared paper 
submitted in advance for this purpose. ‘These will be 
a part of the official stenotype record ol the Confer 
ence which will not be available until weeks after w 


go to press. 


Photographs of speakers and other Conlerence pet 
sonalities which are published in this issue are by 
New York City Police Department photographers. It 
is regretted that photos of all program speakers and 
many other groups and events were not available. 


Papers which are carried more fully are not deemed 
to be of more importance than those which are in a 
more brief form, but were believed to contain infor 
mation which members would like to have belore 
the proceedings are published in book form 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS At the annual 
session of the LIACP Executive Committee during the New 
York City Conference were, standing, |. to r., First Vice 
President Charles W. Woodson, Jr., President Alfred T. 
Smalley, Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike and Treas- 
urer William J. Roach. 

Seated at left, front to rear, are Vice President Stan- 
ley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, O.; Vice President Herbert T. 
Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga.; Past President Peter J. Siccardi, 
Hackensack, N. J.; Past President Emile E. Bugnon, Wood 
Ridge, N. J.; Director Ray Ashworth, IACP Field Service 
Division; Assistant Director Quinn Tamm, FBI, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Past President Andrew J. Kavanaugh, Wil- 
mington, Del.; and Past President I. B. Bruce, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
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Middle row, front to rear: Chief M. F. E. Anthony, 
Edmonton, Alberta; Chief C. H. Anderson, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; Past President Walter Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla.; 
Chief Joseph L. Gorsky, Fanwood, N. J.; and Col. Jos. D. 
Rutter, New Jersey State Police. 

Right row, front to rear: Past President George Otle 
wis, Chicago; Director Russell A. Snook, [ACP Training 
Division; Past President Michael F. Morrissey, Chicago: 
Past President John M. Gleason, New York City; Chief 
Marvin D. Driver, Allen Park, Mich.; Past President Hom- 
er Garrison, ‘Jr., Texas Department of Public Safety; 
Chief U. E. Baughman, United States Secret Service, 
Washington, D. C.; and Chief Charles J. Tacke, Clayton, 
Mo. 
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Light or dark...redhead or brunette— 
color prints tell the story! 


When your identification photographs are in color, 
eyewitnesses make more positive identification 
as though your suspects were in the line-up. 
When they say ‘He was sort of pasty-faced,”’ 
they don’t waste time pondering the blue-jowled, 
the florid, the swarthy. There’s no mistaking the 
redhead for the brunette. Color gives better fea- 
ture delineation. It puts hair, eyes, and com- 


COLOR PRINTS 

Kodak Ektacolor Film is fast, accurate. 
Gives you color negatives for color prints 
on Kodak Ektacolor Paper, portrait-qual- 
ity black-and-white prints on Kodak Pana- 
lure Paper, transparencies on Kodak Ekta- 
color Print Film for courtroom projection. 
Can be processed and handled in your 
present darkroom. 


plexion in proper relation to each other. 

More and more police departments are switch- 
ing to color. Industrial plants, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the White House use it for 
identification photos. Passport photographs in 
color are now sanctioned by the U. S. State 
Department. 

Color means faster, more certain identifications. 


COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 


Where you want the utmost in sharpness, 
the maximum detail, and the highest color 
fidelity, make large-size transparencies on 
NEW Kodak Ektachrome Film (Process 
E-3). Perfect for pictures taken at the site 
of a crime or accident. ASA daylight rating 
50; Type B—32. f 


Ask your Kodak dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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OFFICIAL WELCOME to the state and city of 
New York was extended to the LACP Conference by 


Hon. Robert F. Wagner, Mayor of New 
above left, and by Hon. Nelson Rockefeller, Gov- 
crnor of New York. 


Mayor's Greetings 

The Hon. Robert F. Wagner, Mayor of the City of 
New York, extended cordial welcome to the dele 
gates and their families, presenting them, figuratively, 
the keys to the city. But, he reminded the delegates 
of the prime purpose of their visit. “It is the business 
of the people that brings you together,” he said, “and 
you will return to your cities and towns better equip 
ped by the knowledge you will gain here so that you 
can do a better job. You eicinese consists of one 
specialty—service. Heroism and sacrifice, to you, are 
the routine performance of duty. Loyalty and dedi 
cation are the normal day to day requirements of 
your profession. Your work is the sinew of freedom. 
Without you, democratic government, as we know it, 


would fall into chaos. 


“Law enforcement today is and must be progressive. 
It utilizes all the knowledge of science to improve 
its services. It is faa seeing in its purposes so that it 
may realize its essential obligation—to protect life 
and property as policemen—to apply the law with 
respect for the law—to apprehend the wrongdoer and 
bring him before the proper tribunal. 


“We must do this without regard to the age ol 
the perpetrator or any other factor. We are doing 
this in New York City to meet an unfortunate situa- 
tion, and we are now attempting to increase the strik 
ing power of the police forces directly at the problem 
of youth crime. This is not intended as a get-tough 
policy, but it is meant to be a realistic one, a policy 
that fulfills the police responsibilty as part of an 
overall community effort to reduce this tragedy of 
youth crime and _ violence. 

“Let me, in conclusion, extend to the International 


Association of Chiefs of Police a hearty welcome 
from the eight million people of this City. Your con- 
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York City, 


vention will be a fruitful one, from which benefits 
will flow to every community represented here so 
that men, women and children will go about their 
business secure in the knowledge that they are pro 
tected in their coming and in their going by all that 
devoted, courageous and true-hearted police officers 


can do. 


Governor's Message 


Ihe Hon. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of the 
State of New York, reported with pride to the Con 
ference delegates the progress made in his state this 
year toward better enforcement through cooperation 
at the various levels of jurisdictions 

“Too often in the past,” he stated, “there has been 
a lack of adequate exchange of information among 
law enforcement agencies. Jurisdictional and en 
forcement problems have increased in complexity and 
in too many instances major policy and strategy have 
been uncoordinated. In addition, there has been a 
failure to utilize fully manpower and resources on 
specific problems in certain areas 

“I have felt it was the state’s responsibility to tak 
the lead 
responsible authorities, in an effort to arrive at com 


in attempting to bring together the various 


mon understandings as to what our deficiencies wer 
and what we could do jointly to overcome them 
“New York State has recognized the need for state 
wide standards for the training of police officers, and 
we have taken steps to meet this essential. In response 


last session 


to my request, the State Legislature a 
created a Municipal Police Training Council, which 
provides for mandatory state-wide training standards 
for police officers. 

For several years the chiefs of police and the sheriffs 
of our state have been working, with advice and 
assistance from the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
on the problem of training local police officers. Thi 
Municipal Police Training Council represents a 
formalized adoption of these efforts and provides 
what appears to be the ideal framework for the finest 
kind of cooperation among the key police agencies 
ol New York. 

“The Council consists of eight members representa 
tive of those responsible for police enforcement 
throughout the state. Members include: the Com 
missioner of Police of the City of New York; the 
Superintendent of State Police; a representative ol 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation; representatives 
of the State Association of Chiefs of Police; repre 
sentatives of the State Sheriffs Association; and _ th 
Mayor of the City of Rocheste1 

‘This eight-man Council is responsible for the for 
mulation of basic training standards, which will be 
promulgated by me, as Governor of the state. The 
Council will also approve the courses of instruction 
which meet the standards thus set forth. The new 
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AT THE INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR, held 
on Saturday, September 26, Commissiones Stephen 
P. Kennedy welcomed delegates from outside the 
United States on behalf of the City of New York. 
Other speakers at this session were, l. to y., LACP Ex- 
eculive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, Col. GC. W. 
Jv., Virginia State Police, incoming Association Prest- 
dent; Col. Russell A. Snook. LACP Training Division, 
and President Alfred T. Smalley, Highland Park, N. J. 


Woodson, 


law also provides that every police offices appointed 
in the state of New York after July 1, 1960 must 
have the basic minimum amount of training in ac- 
cordance with the standards set by the Council. 


“May I express my thanks for the opportunity of 
addressing this important gathering of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police.” 


Host’s Greetings 


Police Commissioner Stephen P. 
York City Police Department, extended a warm wel 


Kennedy, New 


come to the delegates: 

“It is a great pleasure for me to meet you all again. 
I am ‘particularly delighted to have the honor of 
being your host—your very happy host. I bid each ol 
you a warm and sincere welcome. 

“We are assembled here for a very serious purpose. 
Law enforcement now faces a grave challenge. There 
can be no coexisience with crime; no appeasement of 
criminals, whatever their age. We are approaching 
the countdown and law enforcement must not be 
found wanting. 


“Our keynote must be: Domestic Harmony through 
intelligent, effective law enforcement. We cannot 
afford self-satisfaction or complacency. We can nevei 
be content with past achievements. In a world of un- 
rest and social turmoil, we must provide leadership 
and devotion to human rights and welfare. May we 
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have swift progress toward prolessionalization and 
continuous pursuit of excellence in the discharge of 
our responsibilities. 


“Public hysteria is the counterpart of public apathy 
Don't give aid and comfort to those who would set 
group against group. Crimes are committed by ind 
viduals, not groups. Just as you cannot evade personal 
responsibility for criminal acts, you cannot stigmatize 
groups, be they racial, religious or ethnic, because of 
crimes committed by some of their members 


“Our law is based upon the moral principles which 
pervade all religions. In a sense, our law is a reaffirm 
ation of the moral law and is supported by the power 
to impose sanctions. But sanctions are insufficient to 
uphold the structure of the law, if the moral climate 
which supports it is built on sand. We owe a duty to 
all of our young people to instruct them in their re 
spective faiths, in proper ethical precepts and in the 
moral principles on which they are predicated. You 
cannot expect anyone to have respect for the law of 
man unless he first knows and respects the law of 
God.” 


President’s Message 


Chief Alfred T. Smalley, Highland Park, New 
Jersey, President of the IACP, gave the 66th annual 
message of the President to the assembled delegates 


“As we open our Conlerence this morning, not very 
far from us is the impressive United Nations Build 
ing,” he said, “to which all mankind looks for 
amicable settlement of world issues. There men and 
women from every region of the earth are going about 
the business of working together to bring just a little 
closer the long-sought ideal of world peace, the day 
when all nations may be secure and sale from 


dageression. 


“On a smaller scale, but no less significant, here 
this morning are men from all free areas of the world 


who are devoting their lives to providing the greatest 
possible measure of security and safety to the indi 
vidual citizens of their community or of their state 
or their nation. We are mecting to foster police co 
operation at all levels of government, with all nations; 
to exchange police information and experience; and 
to increase our stature just a little more in under 
standing and appreciating the universality of ou 
profession. Dedicated police service, wherever it may 
be, knows no barrier of language, race, religion 01 
nationality because the high ideals of this service are 
unifying bonds that overcome such barriers. 


“As an effective medium for international police 
cooperation, the IACP must successfully score on 
these points: (1) it must actively work to make its 
expressed objectives a practical reality; (2) it must 
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here to 
handle police duty 
in brisk 
new style! 


Once you get your hands on one 
of Chevrolet’s three police specials 
for 60, you’re bossing a dyed-in- 
the-wool police car. For this one 
you can fit out in exactly the right 
trim for your needs. 

To start with, all three—the 
rugged Biscayne 2- and 4-Door 
Sedans and the versatile Brook- 
wood 4-Door Wagon—offer tradi- 
tional Chevrolet stamina and econ- 
omy, now refined to new degrees 


1960 CHEVROLET POLICE CARS 


of perfection. There’s new silence 
in Chevy’s going, thanks to newly 
designed, thicker body mountings 
(among other things). New space 
inside, too—even a smaller drive- 
shaft tunnel. 

You take it from there, choosing 
from a long list of options and 
custom features that tailor your 
Chevy to virtually any police 
duty. Take your pick from seven 
high-stepping V8’s (including a 
170-h.p. Economy Turbo-Fire V8 
that gets up to 10% greater mile- 
age) and Chevy’s famous Hi- 
Thrift 6... five smooth trans- 
missions . . . such special police 
options as heavy-duty sintered- 
metallic brakes, heavy-duty shock 
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absorbers and stabilizer bar—in 
fact, a whole package of special 
features for rugged police duty. 
Spend a few minutes talking over 
this superlative ’60 Chevrolet with 
your dealer soon! 

And while you’re there, see and 
drive the 108’-wheelbase Corvair. 
Chances are your law enforcement 
fleet has a place for this economical, 
highly maneuverable compact car, 
such as in urban patrolling and 
special detective work. .. . Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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The durable, agile Biscayne 2-Door Sedan. The Brookwood 4-Door 6-Passenger Wagon—a 
natura! for emergency ambulance and special-equipment work as well as day-to-day patrolling. 














PRESENTATIONS FOR THE PRESIDENT 


President Alfred T. Smalley displays above the “past 
president's diploma” of the TACP and a plaque pre- 
sented to him by his hometown, the City of Highland 
Park, New Jersey, for the honor and distinction he 
had brought to that community. Both were presented 
at the annual banquet. 


be a strong organization in leadership and member 
ship; and (3) it must have the operational machinery 
to do the job. 

“Let us look at our accomplishments of the past 
year in light of these requirements and determine 
whether our course for the future may be clearly 
defined. 

“We will start with the examination of our op- 
erational machinery. This has been a year of progress, 
which has meant changes. In effecting these changes, 
we have kept clearly in mind that old saying, ‘Pro- 
gress means change, but change does not always 
mean progress.” We carefully weighed each change in 
its relationship to progress. 

“You embarked upon a major change with the 
adoption of a revised Constitution at the Conference 
last year, and this was followed by Executive Com 
mittee adoption of revised Rules for the Association's 
operations. ‘These Rules provided for establishment at 
the earliest possible date of a Field Service Division 
ol the IACP to provide assistance to police agencies 
in improving all aspects of police administration and 
procedures, in the same way we have been providing 
such assistance in trafic through our Traffic Division. 

On December 4, last year, the Board of Officers 
met and your President appointed a committee to 
consider activation of the new Field Service Division 
and related problems. ‘The committee met on Feb- 
ruary 19, and arrived at the unanimous recommenda- 
tion that the new Division be set up at IACP Head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

While this recommendation was awaiting action 
by our Board, on May 1, as many of you know, the 
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Traffic Institute of Northwestern University in Evans 
ton, Illinois, with which our Traffic Division h 


5 
worked closely since their establishment in 1936 under 
a common director, was made a division of the ‘Trans 
portation Center at Northwestern. Pursuant to this 
and after extended deliberations by the Board of 
Officers, at a meeting on June II, it was voted to 
accept recommendation of the special committee to 
establish a Field Service Division in Washington, 
D. C., and to incorporate the Trafic Division as 

part of that Division. Ray Ashworth, who had _ rr 
signed as director of the Institute and Traffic Division 
was appointed to head the newly created Field Service 

Trathe Division. 


This move was made because over the years there 
has been a real need for the [ACP to provide such 
service and there have been many requests from police 
officials for it. ‘Then, too, it became apparent that 
a survey ol trafhe enforcement alone, as provided by 
our Traflic Division, was not sufficient in most cases, 
since this is but one phase of the police job. Our new 
Field Service Traffic Division will continue to pro 
vide the specialized traffic services it has in the past, 
and these will now become part of a larger range of 
services, offering a complete program olf field service 


to police. 


The Field Service ‘Traffic Division of the IACP 
actually went into operation August 3rd, at IACP 
Headquarters in Washington. Due to lack of sufficient 
office space there, however, it is now established in 
the Barr Building, just a few blocks from Head 
quarters. 


In making this physical change in the set-up of ow 
Trafthe Division, there was one regrettable factor. ‘The 
services of Franklin M. Kreml, who was the first Di 
rector of our Traffic Division, were lost to the LACP 
Frank had been director of Northwestern’s ‘Trans 
portation Center since its organization and will con 
tinue in that post. It is gratifying to know he is con 
tinuing to labor in the field of traffic safety, contri 
buting his invaluable knowledge and experience in 
this field on a wider basis than purely law enforc 
ment. The IACP will continue to lend its full co- 
operation to Northwestern on all phases of programs 
of mutual endeavor. 


We are fortunate in having Ray Ashworth to direct 
our new Division. This consolidation does unite out 
official family in the same city for the first time in the 
Association’s history. 


Our Training Division, now in its 5th year, is 
carrying forward its work for the International Co 
operation Administration. The international polic 
program which it administers has been expanded dui 
ing the past year to meet the increased requirements 
of the U. S. Government. Since 1955 more than 1,000 
officials from approximately 48 countries have been 
programmed by the Training Division. This activity 
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THE PAROLE PROCESS by G. I. Giardini, Superintendent of Parole Supervision, Pennsylvania Board of 
Parole. A solid, well-written book on the modern parole situation. Writing with the authority of vast personal 
experience, the highly respected Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Board of Parole gives views and dis- 


cussions that are a ‘‘must’’ for the law enforcement officer. Every situation is viewed: the huge insti- 
tutional phase, interviewing, recording. The goal of supervision is defined and common supervision problems 
analyzed. Helpful techniques are introduced. Packed with practical information on interstate co- 
operation, fugitive refugees, recruitment of qualified personnel, and training personnel methods. A model 
parole system is outlined. This book will assist you on a thousand-and-one occasions with your own 


parole problems. Pub. July ’59, 480 pp., $12.50 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION AND PHYSICAL EVIDENCE: A Handbook for Investigators by Leland 
V. Jones, Los Angeles State College. Edited by E. Caroline Gabard. A KNOW-HOW COURSE on tested 
and tried methods and procedures for recognizing, gathering, marking, preserving, and packaging physical 
evidence and presenting such materials in courts of law. Professor Jones’ experience includes over 28 years’ 
service in the oldest forensic laboratory in the United States — the Los Angeles Police Department’s Scientific 
Investigation Division (founded 1923). Out of the author's broad personal experience with some 10,000 
cases and over 2,500 appearances as an expert witness in court comes a great store of criminalistic laboratory 
knowledge for the crime investigator and police officer — in fact, for the entire field of investigation. A 
comprehensive, clearly written handbook worth many times over its small price. Pub. July ’59, 312 
pp., 106 il., $8.50 


THE POLICE TRAFFIC CONTROL FUNCTION by Paul B. Weston, New York Police Department. How to 
relieve traffic congestion and prevent motor vehicle accidents is the classic question facing the modern com- 
munity. Chief Weston tells how it can be accomplished and describes in detail the role of the police in pre- 
venting death on the highway. Written in an easy conversational style born of the author's familiarity 
with the subject of traffic safety. Chief Weston is experienced in the command of accident reduction units and 
is the youngest man ever promoted to the rank of Deputy Chief Inspector in New York's finest. Weston is also 
the youngest man of such rank to retire, having retired in 1958 at the age of 48 to devote his entire time to 
writing and teaching. Publication date November 1959 


CRIME AND KIDS: A Police Approach to the Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency by 
Inspector John E. Winters, Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, D. C. Offering a realistic ap- 
proach to the spreading tragedy of civilization — youthful killings, rapes, robberies, and vandalisms. Inspector 
Winters’ book is the result of a penetrating study of current police techniques and the general thinking 
of those concerned with the prevention of juvenile delinquency. The author offers the BEST POSSIBLE AP- 
PROACH TO THE PROBLEM ON A LONG-RANGE BASIS. Determined, steadfast and continued action will help 
the youth who do not want to rot in prisons or die in execution chambers. They need that help. The police 
can give it. Inspector Winters TELLS HOW TO MEET THE CHALLENGE. Pub. July 59, 176 pp., 8 il. (Police 
Science Series), $5.25 
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may now be considered truly international and con- 
sistent with the objectives set forth in our Constitu 
tion. 


I commend my predecessors in office, the officers and 
members who first made it possible to render this 
service and who have since supported its continued 
growth and development. I will not attempt to eval 
uate the results of the program here. Details of the 
operation will be reported to you later in this Contfer- 
ence by Director Russell A. Snook. The success of this 
international TACP operation is in’ great measure 
attributed to the close cooperation of so many police 
agencies at all levels of government, universities. 
civic, welfare and commercial organizations. ‘The re 
cords show that assistance has been given by 516 
agencies. You are all, through your support, assisting 
in bringing about “World Peace Vhrough Law En 
forcement.” 


With our Executive Secretary at Association Head 
quarters and located nearby our Field Service—Tratlic 
Division and our Training Division, we now have the 
operational machinery to do a more efficient, a morc 
intensive job than has been possible in the past. 


Our Executive Secretary, Leroy E. Wike, will re 
port to you that our membership has reached a new 
high of 3,900 members, with expectation of going over 
the 4,000-mark during this Conference. Some 58 
countries are represented by 416 members, with 10-24, 
per cent of the total membership located in countries 
outside the United States and its ‘Territories. This 
figure increases each year, indicating that IACP has 
something to offer the police of all nations. And the 
overall healthy growth of our total membership from 
year to year enables us to pass that phase of our sell 
administered test. 


\s to leadership, on the last day of this Conference 
I shall relinquish the gavel to Colonel Charles W. 
Woodson, Jr., of the Virginia State Police, who is 
now your first vice president. I do not know of a 
better qualified man to give the IACP strong leader- 
ship in the year ahead. As chairman of the Constitu 
tion Committee, he ably demonstrated his ability to 
give the Association wise counsel and followed 
through with positive action. Then, looking through 
the roster of officers, all our vice presidents coming 
up through the various offices are highly qualified, 
capable men. On the point of leadership we are not 
lacking. 


We come now to the final page of our “self-ad 
ministered test’ —realizing our objectives. The IACP 
does perform heroically despite limited resources. In 
the past 66 years we have had periods of high accom- 
plishment and levels of relative inactivity, but always, 
measured by the perspective of time, out of all of ow 
activities have come significant accomplishments. I 
hope one day there may be written a history of the 
[ACP which will truly reflect its influence in bringing 
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about the modern police methods and standards which 
we take matter of factly today 

Our officers and members have always risen decisive 
lv and ellectively to whatever occasion demanded thei 
attention, and with this definite pattern of action 
covering almost three-quarters of a century, I think we 
are safe in presuming that the Association will always 
find the means to realize its expressed objectives 


In all aspects of Our activilles, I believe. we can 
go confidently forward. The IACP has the qualifi 


cations and meets the requirements 


We must realize, however, that Permanent financia 
support of oul operational machinery comes from 
but one source—our membership dues, and some 8! 
the United States 


per cent of ow membership is i 
We also must realize that, contrary to the situation 
in most other countries, there is not another nation 


wide organization of police administrators serving 
as the national voice of police chiels. The IACP 
serves our chiels nationally, much as the Canadiat 
Chiel Constables’ Association serves the Chiels of 
Canada, for example. ‘Vherefore, if in some of ow 
activities we seem to be preoccupied with police ad 
ministration in the United States, it is only because 
we are performing our dual role of national associ 


ation of chiefs of police and of an international asso 
ciation. In the near future, I believe, our dual rol 


will -be well balanced, completely defined and wel 


understood. 


Reports received from all over the world indicat 
all of us are pretty much concerned about the same 
subject—adequate and efficient: police service and 
special problems arising out of mass human reaction 
to the pressures of our times and the changing social 


and economic patterns. 


Here in the United States we have two very pressing 
police problems, both having to do with human be 
havior: the trafic death toll and the growing inci 
dence of crime among youth. We know there is no 
single answer to cither problem 


1 urgently recommend that the LACP spearhead and 
support to the greatest possible extent research into 
these human behavior problems—research into causes 
ellective preventive measures and efficient enforce 
ment practices—lor it is in this field that clues t 
solving these problems will be found. I was honored 
early this year by an invitation from the Government 
ol Puerto Rico to go to that country, along with some 
50 other law enforcement officials, to attend a Seminat 
in which the history and cultural background of ow 
Puerto Rican immigrants were reviewed. This gave 
us a better insight into the stresses and problems 
which these people face in this country. Included in 
our research activities and studies should be an ex 
haustive inquiry into anti-social behavior motivations 
and the results thereof interpreted and applied in 
law enforcement terms. 
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made Winchester the gun that won 
the West. earns the modern Winchester 
firearm and Winchester or Western 


Behind today’s modern peace officer 
lies a solid tradition of service and 
reliability that’s been matched. every 
step of the way, by Winchester since ammunition a place in police cars across 
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Pee is 


“The Perfect Repeater’—famous the world over for 
fine balance, natural pointing qualities and lightning 
fast, jam-proof action. Six shot repeating riot gun with 
MODEL 12 20” evlinder bore barrel. 


Unbeatable lever rifle famous for over 60 years. Rug- 
ged and reliable, ready for any action. Visible hammer 
safety notch at half cock. Caliber 30-30 Winchester. 
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UP pierci® 
| a sa see tame” 
{ 
150-grain 38 Special Super-X Metal 
Piercing gives deep penetration 
in car bodies through a wide 


range of angles. 





Power,dependability and accuracy 
make the 38 Special 158 grain ser- 
vice load the predominant choice. 


Super-Match 38 Special Mid 
Range loads are preferred for 
extreme match accuracy. 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION + OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION +» NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT 
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Super-X 12-gauge avail- 
able in 00, and 0 buck- 
shot. 





Super Speed 12-gauge 
available in 00, and 0 
buckshot. 





30-30 Winchester. 170 
grain full metal case 
for real power and pene- 
tration. 


All Winchester and Western prim- 
ing is rust-proof, non-fouling ond 
non-corrosive 














frriving early for the International Seminar and 
erected by President Alfred T. Smalley (center, hold- 
ing LACP Conference program) were, l. to r., Nathan 
iel Baker, Chief of Police, National Police Force of 
Liberia, Monrovia, Liberia; Coronel Alfredo Castane- 
da O., Jefe General de las Guardia de Hacienda y 
Aduanas, Guatemala City, Guatemala; Superinten- 


dent Supervisor Uasua Insue, Chief, Imperial Guard 
Hq., National Police Agency, Tokyo, Japan, and Sen- 
vor Superintendent Toyakisa Yamoshita, Chief, Patrol 
and Traffic Division, Osaka Prefectural Police Hq., 
Osaka, Japan. 


I also urgently recommend to you that, as individ 
uals, you resolve to give leadership in your community 
to every activity that holds promise for channeling 
the interests of our youth into healthful, law-abiding 
activities. As president of your Association, I have 
been invited to participate in many Boy Scouts of 
America activities. This worthy organization, wher 
proper and adequate volunteer community leadership 
exists, is a fine influence in developing future good 
citizens among our boys. Because of the pressure of the 
times we live in, too many men shy away from this 
type of volunteer job. As police chiefs, in our daily 
contacts, we can do much to encourage and sustain 
community interest and effort in this and similai 
activities. We need not become entangled in programs 
of police-sponsored groups if that is contrary to ou 
practice and policy—but we surely do need to serve 
as missionaries in arousing the conscience of our com- 
nunities in fulfilling our obligatoins to the youth of 
the nation. Juvenile delinquency is a product of 
many factors produced by our present day society, 
but the one cause that should lie heavily on the public 
conscience is the lack of positive action in eliminating 
the known causes 
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As President of your Association, I have many 


honors and blessings to enumerate, not the least of 


ad 


which has been a Board of Ofhcers dedicated t 
vancing the best interests of IACP, despite individual 
differences of opinion. Each member of the Board has 
responded this year, willingly and graciously, to many 
extra demands on their time. On my own behalf, and 
on behalf of the entire membership, I thank each 
Board member for his cooperation. 


Coming into this high office for a_ brief twelve 
months, a President would not be in position to act 
wisely or well on matters of vital importance to the 
Association, were it not for the able counsel and assis 
tance of our permanent Executive Secretary, Leroy 
E. Wike, who gives continuity to policy and activities 
from his years olf experience under many Presidents 
and Boards of Officers. | am grateful to him for his 
invaluable help. 


We are indeed fortunate that the Directors of ow 
two Divisions, Ray Ashworth and Colonel Russell A 
Snook, are men eminently qualified to execute the 
affairs of these two important arms of TACP. Ow 
Headquarters employees and the employees of ow 
Divisions merit our sincere appreciation for theit 
interest and capable performance. Finally, but not 
last in importance, I wish to thank all of the Com 
mittee chairmen and members and all of you who 
have given me your tangible and moral support du 


ing this past year. 


Constitutional Law 


Mr. Quinn Tamm, Assistant Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D. C., in his 
paper on Constitutional Law Enforcement, suggested 
the first order of business for law enforcement officers 
in the nations and their governmental subdivisions is 
a rededication to liberty and all that it represents, 
since ordered liberty is the objective of the laws which 
it is the sworn duty to enforce. “A law enforcement 
officer who fails to understand this philosophy (li 
berty under the rule of law) ,” he said, “and is blind 
to this objective is at best incompetent, at worst a 


misguided engine of destruction 


“No public official is more immediately and _ pet 
| 


sonally concerned with the fundamental concept ¢ 
liberty under law than the law enforcement offices 
He is the human symbol of the law, from the Constitu 
tion down to the local ordinance. His daily life is 
devoted to the keeping of the public peace and safety, 
without which there is no orderly living and no un 
trammeled pursuit of happiness 


“When law enforcement fails to enforce the law 1 
a constitutional manner, even though it may be only 
in a single instance motivated not by malice but by 
misguided zeal or misunderstanding, it presents to 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


: , If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
ry next to the best ! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 





Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


$86 (Negative Size 
2V4x3 Va) 


X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $41°° 


Dealers) 









Your name or department 






stamped in gold on camera 












or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 


















EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 


2 hb eli i ‘ : , . 
; eee gre engages As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 


1 Box 21/,4x31/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$0.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
3: Carrying Case 

Speaking of iin:'t ts, note 1 


for these Sirchie Super 

nd of sever r f f yer f t powder n an attractive carrying 

i for the har ef 1st Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
rand powders, the per en ¢ Y powders are guaranteed to 
be as good ar bett than any and on the market. Catalog 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 2%4x3%, and 314%4x4% film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CIANNE 


Finger Print Laboratories. - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 





Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 
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VISITORS FROM NEPAL who attended some 
of the Conference sessions were My. 8. P. U pdhyaya, 
Home Minister of Nepal and head of the Nepalese 
U.N. Delegation, left, and Mr. Rishakesh Shaha, Nep- 
alese Ambassador to United Nations and the United 
States. Both ave from Katmandu. 


the avowed enemies of our way olf life a longed-for 
opportunity to discredit law enforcement. ‘These ene 
mies never fail to exploit such chance to the utmost 
for their own sinistei purposes. They are at work 
furtively, and constantly, to build a wall between 
law enforcement and the people. 


‘Law and order, as we know the term, is a stench 
in the nostrils of the totalitarian. It is so because the 
term means that the legal institutions of a country are 
functioning as they were meant to function—in furth- 
erance of the will of a free people. Accordingly, the 
totalitarian, views the police officer of the free world 
to be destroyed by every possible means. When the 
actual time of violence comes, he is physically liqui- 
dated. In the meantime, in accordance with the prin 
ciple of divide-and-conquer, he must be separated 
from the community with which he is identified. The 
traditional view of American law that the policeman 
is solely a fellow citizen with an added responsibility 
to maintain the public peace must be obscured. The 
policeman must be isolated as a man apart, and 
exposed’ as a creature of those siniste) powers which 
keep the ‘masses’ in subjection. Therefore, he is to 
be knocked at every turn. He is to be identified as the 
cat's paw of big business, the enemy of the working 





man, the champion of terror, the lover ol dliscrima 
tion, the idolator of injustice, the destroyer of civil 
rights, and the despiser of those constitutional libe1 
ties which free people hold dearer than lile itsell 


“It is our duty to give those enemies of freedom no 
ammunition for attack by any careless disregard of 
rights or injury to any person in the enjoyment of 
his lawful rights and privileges. We must, on the con 
trary, exercise In our daily actions those great powers 
we possess to make civil liberties vital and living 


values. 


“The greatest evidence that law enforcement can 
oller to the community as proof that it has come of 
age as a profession is a rock-ribbed, unwavering pre 
occupation with, and regard for personal rights and 
liberties. It is vital to our standing and esteem in. the 
eyes of the public, the courts, the legislatures and ow 
administrative superiors. For that reason we must 
never fail to continually stress in our police schools 
the length and breadth of the country the need for 
and ever greater familiarity with the rule of law and 


observance of civil rights. 


“The theme that must run beneath every police 
training program is that the rule of law is the very 
heart and soul of American police action. It must be 
the golden thread which ties together all the varied 
subjects that constitute the curricula of our schools 
If we fail to stress it, we run ‘the danger of becoming 
so preoccupied with the teaching of particular skills 
that we will fail to develop the whole man—the com 
plete law enforcement officer. No matter how car 
fully we teach our young officers and no matter how 
skilled they become at such techniques as interview 
ing, patrol, sketching, plaster casting, photography 
and the like, they will not be real officers until the 
conviction has become part of their very being that 
everything they do must be done in a reasonable and 
constitutional manner. This is the true mark ol a 
professional officer. In the final analysis we are not 
so much interested in developing good photographers 
and good interviewers as we are in sending into thé 
community officers truly knowledgeable of their role 
in a free country who are incidentally good photo 


graphers and good interviewers 


“We must teach the young officer to realize the 
deep significance of the presumption of innocence 
which shields every accused until a jury returns a 
verdict of guilty against him. We must temper his 
natural and admirable zeal to bring wrongdoers to 
justice by the lesson that there is more to his job than 
the satisfaction immediate results may bring. We 
must drive home the truth that if these results are 


accomplished in an unreasonable, unethical or un 
constitutional manner, they are not only meaningless 
but are harmful to the public peace whose ultimat 


custodian he is. 


Our police training schools provide the opportunity 
for us to stress to our young officers the fundamental 
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fact that a criminal trial is not a mere contest which 
“© public prosecutor is attempting to win against 
the defendant. It is rather a judicial inquiry into the 
truth of a charge of crime to insure that justice will be 
done. If this inquiry is based upon evidence collected 
in such a way that it is sullied by illegality or unethical 
practices, mockery is being made of justice in a court 
of justice. When law enforcement officers collect evi- 
dence in such a manner it puts them in an untenable 
position. Law enforcement officers do not operate un- 
der a special privilege that can justify their coming 
to court with unclean hands. 


We must present in our schools thoughts such as 
these for the cogitation of our trainees: 


What does it profit a police officer to discover and 
apprehend a person responsible for a crime if he 
does so in a manner so reprehensible to the rule ol 
that the evidence is court and 
consequently worthless in bringing him to justice? 


law inadmissible in 
What good is a confession, even one which conclusive- 
ly is shown to be true by after-discovered evidence, if it 
is declared inadmissible in evidence because the court 
deems that is was involuntarily obtained? We must 
emphasize the fact that the short-cut of an involuntary 
flies back 
his entire 


boomerang which 
himself 


confession. becomes a 


and hits not only the office but 


department and the community as a whole. 


“If we are successful in imbuing trainees in oun 
schools with the importance of the rule of law, we 
will graduate young officers who are not only dex- 
terous in the skills and techniques of their calling, 
but who are conscious of the philsophy that underlies 
the criminal law. We will 
turn out men who possess that splendid professional 


the entire enforcement of 


reserve and discipline which stirs the admiration ol 
the public and brings nothing but acclaim to ow 
We 
one-sided expert but a whole man, a complete police 
officer. We will turn out men who will approach their 


service. will present to our communities not a 


jobs not with the narrow view of the ‘police car- 
penter,’ but rather with the broad view of the ‘police 
architect,’ knowledgeable of the reasons that lie above, 
below, between and behind his actions. The law will 


be enforced by them in only one way—constitution- 


ally. This must be our constant goal. If it is our goal 
and we reach it, the progress we have made in the 
past will be as nothing to what the future will insure. 
Our 


horizons are unlimited.” 


British Police 


Che growth and ideals of the British Police System 
were delineated by Sir Nott-Bower, Retired Commis- 
sioner, London Metropolitan Police, London, Eng 
land. 


The formal organization of the Metropolitan Police 
in 1829 was the initial point of the discussion, follow- 
ed by review of its development and extension. The 
extent to which police forces in the counties and 
boroughs are under authority of the Home Secretary, 


t. 
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The versatility of the Super 
Graphic enables it to be 
used for any type of picture 


required in police work. 
Accident coverage, burg- 
lary investigations, arson 


cases, mug shots, laboratory 
work, traffic control and 
many other phases of your 
work, can be handled com- 
pletely with this brother of 
the famous Speed Graphic. 

Because the Super Graph- 
ic does so many things, bet- 
easier than other 
can be con- 
sidered as a basic camera 
for police department use. 


ter and 
cameras, it 


The great array of fea- 
tures built into the Super 
Graphic accounts for its all- 
around usefulness. Your 
Graflex dealer can fully ex- 
plain and demonstrate these 
features for you. You'll find 
his name in the “yellow 
pages” of your local tele- 
phone directory. Or write 
for descriptive literature to 
Dept. PC-119, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. A sub- 
sidiary of General Precision 
Equipment Corporation. 
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ORGANIZED CRIME 
Myles J. Ambrose, Ass’t 
to See’y for Law Enf’e’m’t 
U.S. Treasury Dept. 


BRITISH POLICE 
Sir John Nott-Bower 
Ret. Commissioner 


London Met. Police 


who exercises direct authority over the Metropolitan 
Police, was also discussed. 

In addition to the expected duties of a large metro 
politan force, it was explained, the Metropolitan Po- 
lice also perform various national functions, such as 
the protection of Royalty. 


There has been a recent, alarming increase in crime 
he said, for which it has been difficult to establish a 
cause. Two problems confronting the force are person- 
nel shortages and the danger of deteriorating relations 
with the public due to enforcement of out-of-date laws 
which no longer command public approval. 


International Delegates 
Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, Deputy Director of the 
Quebec Provincial Police, in his role of Chairman of 
the IACP Committee on International Relations, wel- 
comed in both English and French and introduced 
and official 
States 


were 


members from countries outside 


the United 
introduction 


CANAL ZONE—District Commander Gaddis Wall, Canal 
Zone’ Police, Balboa, C.Z. 
COLOMBIA—tTeniente Coronel 

of Police, Bogota. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC--Mr. Luis 
General of the Dominican Republic. 
ENGLAND--Sir John Nott-Bower, Retired Commissioner, 
London Metropolitan Police. 
FINLAND—-Kyosti Sakari Jousimas, 
Investigation Department, Turku. 
Artturi Mikael Risku, Police Sergeant, Helsinki. 
GHANA—Police Commissioner Erasmus R. T. Madjitey, 
Accra. 
Chief Superintendent John Harlley, 
Police, Accra. 


GUATEMALA 


guests 


and Canada. Acknowledging the 


the following: 


Jernardo Camacho, Chief 
Mercado, Consul 


Chief of Criminal 


Ghana National 


Coronel Alfredo Castaneda O., Jefe Gen- 


eral de la Guardia de Hacienda y Aduanas, Guate 
mala City. 

/Teniente Coronel Alfredo Castaneda D., Guatemala 
City. 


HONDURAS—Sr. Carlos Garces-Hardy, Chief of Intelli- 
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AUTO THEFT 
Chief Frank A. Sween 
Police 
Jenkintown, 


D. A. AND POLICE 
Daniel V. Sullivan 
District Attorney 

Bronx County, N. 


De partment 
i Pa 


Seg 


ul 


gence, Ministerio de Defenza, Direccion Gen. de 
dad Pub., Tegucigalpa. 
INDONESIA—Commissioner 
Medan. 
IRAN—Colonel 
Tehran. 
—Colonel Hamid Malekshahi, Deputy 
Department of Investigation, Tehran. 
JAPAN—Superintendent Supervisor Yasuo Inoue, 
Imperial Guard Headquarters, National Police 
Tokyo. 
—Senior 
Patrol and 
Osaka. 
KOREA—Director 
Police, Seoul. 
-Director Lee 
Seoul. 
—Chief Chai 
Police, Seoul. 
Il Young Choi, Senior Prose 
Oh Che Do, Sun Kim and Chun 
Superintendent Suk Won Cho, 
Superintendent Chan Woo 
Seoul. 
Superintendent 
Seoul. 
—Captain Eung Shik Kim, Metropolitan Police, 
—Lieutenant I] Keun Cho, Taejon. 
Lieutant Chang Woo Lee, Seoul. 
Lieutenant Nae Hyong Yoo 
rector Rhee, Seoul. 
LIBERIA—Commissioner 
tional Police, Monrovia. 
‘Major Allen Yancy, 
Police, Cape Palmas. 
—Richard W. Rogers, Police Advisor, Monrovia 
LIBYA—Colonel Sadegh Kashbour, Assistant 
sioner of Police, Department of Cyrenaica, Cyreniac: 
Colonel Mohamed Salem Man 
sioner, Tripoli. 
MEXICO—General Luis Cueto Ramirez, 
del Distrito Federal, Mexico, D.F. 
Coronel Eduardo Torres de la Parra, Jef¢ 
Especiales, Mexico, D.F. 
-Teniente Coronel 
General, Policia del Estado, San Luis Potosi, 
Captain Alberto Franco Cajiga, Jefe de la 
Preventiva, Palacio Municipal, Acapulco 
PHILIPPINES—Lt. Col. ( 
Chief of Police, Manila 


Alexander J. M 


Fazllollah Moghadam, Chief of 


Chic f, Nationa 





Aven 


Yamashita, 
Prefectural 


Toychisa 


Osaka 


Superintendent 
Traffic Division, 


Kang Hak Rhee, Korean 


Kang Hak, Chief of 


Won Yang, Security Division, 


Seoul, and 
jong Duck 


National Police, 
Nam, National 


utor, 


Seoul 


Jung Derk Shin, National Police 


Secretary Police D 


Nathaniel Liberian N 


Baker, 


Jr., Deputy Commi one} 


Commi 


uri, Deputy Commi 


de Poli 


Jefe 
de 


Martinez Morale 


Jose 
S.I 


P 
Poli 


Eup Torre Deputy 
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District Supervisor Serafin P. Fausto, National 
Bureau of Investigation, Manila. 

Major Alfred C. Cabbab, Philippine Constabulary, 
Manila. 

-Major Teodulo Natividad, Philippine Constabulary, 
Manila. 

Chief Arcadio S. Lozada, Cebu City. 

Major Dionisio M. Garcia, Cebu City. 

Major Dominador Y. Alo, Philippine Constabulary, 
Cubao, Quezon City. 

Major Antonio U. Briones, Chief of Crime Labora- 
tory, Cubao, Quezon City. 

Mr. Teogenes G. Borja, Confidential Assistant to the 
Governor of the Central Bank, Manila. 

SIERRA LEON E—-Police Commissioner W. G. Syer, Sier- 
ra Leone Police, Freetown. 

SOMALIA—Colonel Mohamed Abscir, Chief of Police, 
Mogadiscio. 

TURKEY—Captain Ahmet Nazim Gurtekin, Turkish 
National Police, Ankara. 

Sergeant Sedat Ismail Ergun, Kecoren Bayrak Sokak, 
Ankara. 

VENEZUELA—tTeniente Coronel Martin Carillo Mendez, 
Comandante, Policia del Distrito Federal, Caracas. 
—Sargento Guerrero Esnardo-Salazar, Caracas. 

WEST INDIES—Chief John Henry Holley, Department 
of Police, St. Georges, Grenada. 


Message from the East 


Hon. Carlos P. Romulo, The Ambassador of the 
Philippines, Washington, D. C., delivered a short, 
dynamic message that, from the opening words, com- 
manded the intense concentration of the audience. 
\t the conclusion the delegates arose as one to give 
him a standing ovation. Following is a slightly con 
densed version of his remarks: 

Gentlemen, the peace and security of our commu 
nity depends to a very great measure on you. There 
can be no peace and security in your communities, 
however, unless there is peace and order in the world. 

There are ccrtain basic issues before us that cannot 
be ignored or altered by exchange of visits between 
heads of state. 

The fight in the world today is not between freedom 
and Stalinism. The fight is between Democracy and 
Commun'‘sm--clean cut. It is clever, very clever, to 
make it appear the fight is between Capitalism and 
Communism. But do not lose sight of the fact that we 
are locked in a life and death struggle with a godless 
ideology known as Communism. 

These truths we must face: When Russia started 
out as a nation after its revolution she had absolutely 
vero. Forty years later she has 17 countries under 
communism—900 million people. In 40 years you have 
not succeeded in making Russia recede one inch. 

Before World War II, it was the ingrained beliel 
of the people in the East that the West was invincible 
and invulnerable, and so Africa and Asia were meek 
for centuries. Then in World War I, Japan, a nation 
of Asia, had you on the run for two years; in Europe 
the might of the Allies was on the run for three years. 

The ingrained belief of Africa and Asia that you 
are invulnerable and invincible is gone. This is food 
for thought. 
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FROM THE OPENING SENTENCE to the last 
word of his talk, His Excellency, Brigadier General 
Carlos P. Romulo, The Ambassador of the Philippines 
to the United States, commanded the undtvided at- 
tention of his audience. At the conclusion the audi- 


ence spontane ously arose to glue hima standing ova- 


f70n. 


Then came sputnik, It carries a serious, ominous 
message because in the span of 40 years an under- 
privileged, undeveloped country, by following a sys- 
tem of government and economy different from that 
of the West surpassed the West in fields in which the 
West had been considered peerless. 

There can be no complacency in this fight of the 
Free World. It is a life and death global struggle. 
Whatever change may be made in tactics, it is a fight 
for survival. 

You chiefs of police must realize the significance, 
the implications to the security and order and peace 
of your communities that you are sworn to uphold. 

I am glad that I am here, from Asia, that I may 
underscore to you the need of being constantly on the 
alert. Never allow temporary diversion tactics to 
swerve you in your purpose to uphold the dignity of 
man, the freedom of man, the way of life diametrically 


opposed to communism. 


No Badges for Private Detectives 


Legislation enacted in New York last March became 
effective October 1 prohibiting private detectives in 
that state from wearing badges or using the title 
“detective.” Henceforth licensed private detectives 
will carry only identity cards and must call them- 
selves “investigators.” Uniformed private guards may 
wear rectangular identification plates, but the word 
‘detective’ may not appear on them. There are ap- 
proximately 500 licensed private investigators in New 
York state but they enjoy no special privileges. The 
same restrictions on carrying firearms apply to them 


as to other citizens 
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Police of Russia 
Mr. Robert Amory, fr., Deputy Director for Intel 
ligence, Central Intelligence Agency, Washington, 
D. C., spoke extemporaneously on Law Enforcement 
in the Soviet Union. The following brief is compiled 
in the main from notes taken during his talk. 


Estimated statistics, which are estimates only but 
are indicative of the changing situation in Russia, 
show that some five-sixths of all people incarcerated 
under the “Stalin terror’ have been released. There 
are some 800,000 people in jail today, however, as 
compared to some 200,000 in this country. While this 
is a rate four times as great as ours, we must consider, 
of course, that their population is greater also. Most 
of the present political prisoners were jailed just 
alter the war. We believe these figures come close 
to the true situation. There does seem to be emerging 
the policy that keeping people in prison is unecono- 
mical and a civil worker is a much better worker than 
one in a slave camp. The prison system, too, is now 
under the Ministry of Justice and not the secret 
police. 


We find there has been some modernization in pri- 
sons. In the corrective labor colonies it is not unusual 
to lind educational facilities, recreational facilities, 
and wages being paid to the prisoners, at a rate greater 
than we pay our prisoners so that they can send thei 
carnings home to their families. Families of prisoners 
are allowed visiting privileges. 


Phe Russian concept of law differs from ours in 
that the courts are not charged with administering 
justice, but in turning out citizens loyal to the home 
land who accept without question the power ol 
the state. For example, it is illegal to commit a rob 
bery, but it is also illegal to commit what they call 
the “crime of speculation” —which is committing o1 
conspiring to commit an act of buying or selling a 
commodity for profit. Spreading propaganda is also 
listed as a crime. 


The job of the Soviet policeman, as with police 
everywhere, is a busy and complicated one. A low mo 
rale in the police force is observed. Where before 
people feared and dreaded the policeman, they now 
hold him in contempt and this has a negative effect 
on law enforcement. 


There is a crime wave in Russia that is equal to 
or even exceeds ours. Crime in a Communist state is 
supposed to be impossible, for theoretically there is 
no motive for committing crime as we define the 
term. Nevertheless, the fact remains, there is a crime 
wave in Russia and it is not declining. The reason 
for this is there is a “capitalistic” sense prevailing in 
any society, particularly where there is a different 
level of incomes. The gap between the income of the 
workers and the executive class in Russia exceeds that 
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of the United States. ‘The overall shortage olf con 
sumer goods is another lactor causing crime 


Some of the crime classifications which are widely 
prevalent are armed robbery, embezzlement, specu 
lation, fraud, bribery, murder and “moonshining 
Also predominant in arrests are those for the crime 
known as “hooliganism” which is a word from. th 
English language used to define all forms of disturb 
ing the peace. The most frequent is for being drunk 
in a public place. 


Phe Kremlin claims youths account lor only five 
per cent olf the total number of crimes, but these 
claims appear to be phony. ‘They definitely do have a 
juvenile problem. (The age of responsibility is 16 
years.) This can be accounted for in part by the fact 
that the family influence is particularly absent. Prac 
tically all mothers work, and the children are main 
tained in quite modern nurseries, and these cannot 
adequately substitute for the home. Children are in 
nurseries up to 15 years of age, and alter that they 
often are without supervision and run in gangs. Van 
dalism, hooliganism, violent assault, and brutal mun 
der committed by youths as known here in New York 
City are also known in Moscow and Leningrad 


Ihe same characteristics of juvenile offenses seem 
to prevail in Russia as in the United States and else 
where throughout the world; a non-conformism on 
the part of youngsters, rejecting the established and 
orderly processes, a form ol dress different than the 
traditional—such as loud jackets and peg pants. ‘The 
youths seem to delight in disporting themselves while 
s comic books, to 


displaying American items, such 
antagonize officials. They do not like to work, prey 


on citizens, and are addicted to rock and roll 


The police forces, which are both under local 
authorities and the Ministry of Justice, are organized 
and function pretty much along the same lines as 
prevail here. ‘There are Division headquarters, pr 
cincts and the functional divisions, such as_ trafli 
investigation, patrol, etc. In Leningrad the general 
ratio is about 2.83 policemen to each 1,000 people, 
which is fairly close to the ratio in some of our large 


cCILIes. 


It is alarming to visitors to see that the police sel 
dom interfere with violently boisterous groups at 
night, of which there many. ‘There is maintained a 
block-and-house system of informers. Every janitot 
is responsible for spying on all the people in his 
house and giving information as to all their activities, 
loyalties, etc. One level up from the janitor are the 
block wardens who perform the same duties fot 
the block. 


Vigilante committees are used for part-time patrol 
of the streets to put down hooliganism, and to bring 
before the committee anyone who is accused of any 
questionable activity. This results usually in a long, 
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Fabric 
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Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 
ton, woven for long wear. 


light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
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abject confession by the offender and a promise to 


turn over a new leaf. 


While a new criminal code adopted last December 
proved to be an advance over the absence of humanity 
and decency in the Stalin period, it was much less 
than hoped for. As examples, there is still no pre 
sumption of innocence or law against double jeopardy. 
Phe Communist party is still the master of the social 
and legal order. Any further advances can come only 


from the top, not from the people. 


Civil Defense 


One of the feature addresses scheduled for the 
opening session was Civil Defense—Whose Real Re 
sponsibility? by Mr. Lewis E. Berry, Assistant Directon 
for Plans and Operations, Office of Civil and Defens¢ 
Mobilization, Washington, D. C. However, due to a 
an unprogrammed speaker, 


addition of 


program unavoidably running behind 


last-minute 
and with the 
schedule, Mr. Berry graciously filed his paper for the 
formal Conference record. It is printed almost in its 
entirety here, since there will be a lapse of a few 
months before the proceedings are available in The 
Police Yearbook 1960. 
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I bring to you today the personal regrets and the 
warm thanks of Governor Leo A. Hoegh, the Director 
the Office Civil Mobilization. He 
sincerely regrets that made it 
impossible for him to meet with you today, but he 


Detense 
conunitments 


ol ol and 


priot 


made the specific request that 1 convey to you his 
thanks and his deep gratitude for the splendid and 
thoughtful cooperation of the Civil Defense Committee 


of this association 


Tam particularly appreciative of the chance to talk 
to you because as a group and as individuals you play 
an important part in the planning for an effective 
nonmilitary In my as 
Assistant Director for Plans and Operations for the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization IT am acutely 
aware of the contributions to our program already 


defense program. capacity 


made by this association. I am equally sure of the 


assistance we must receive from you if the civil de- 
lense planning is to continue to move ahead. 

I’m certain it is not necessary that I dwell at great 
length on the challenge that faces us today. The 
answer to this challenge must be total defense. A 


portion of that defense is a strong military force. The 
military has two requirements in this nuclear age: 
Maximum defense strength to minimize attack, and 
maximum retaliatory power to destroy an attacker. 
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FINLAND’s representatives at the Conference 
were, l. to r., Police Sergeant Artturi Mikael Risku, 
Helsinki, and Kyosti Sakari Jousimas, Chief of Crim- 
inal Investigation Department, Durku, who are here 
vith George Collins, LACP Training Divis- 
ion, Washington, D. C., and Police Captain E. J. Me- 
Lean, Mobile, Alabama. 


CONVCYSING 7 


I can report to you with confidence and with pride 
that the United States has built—and is building—a 
strong military force with a great capacity to retaliate 
in case of attack. 


\ sturdy military defense, standing by itself, is not 
enough, however. President Eisenhower spelled out 
this need recently in a special letter to the United 
States Senate. He made this statement: 


“It would be unwise to neglect our civil defense 
mission because our total defense is incomplete and 
iieaningless without reliable and responsible home 
defense. Survival cannot be guaranteed merely with 
a capacity for reprisal. Equally important is ow 


ability to recover. 


TFoday, I would like to discuss with you some of 
the things we are doing in OCDM to build an effective 
nonmilitary defense program, with particular empha 
sis on those areas that are closest to your profession, 
and also to discuss with you some of the things you 


can do to implement our program. 


The nonmilitary defense of the United States and 
our activities in that field are based on the National 
Plan for Civil Defense and Defense Mobilization. This 
plan was approved by the President and issued by 
Governor Hoegh last year. It is a guide for nucleat 
age survival of governments and individuals. 


g 

This plan embodies the principles, responsibilities, 
requirements and broad courses of action for the non- 
military defense of the United States. It establishes the 
functions of government on all levels—Federal, state 
and local. It outlines the duties of the voluntary or- 
ganizations of the country. Finally—and of great im- 
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portance—it spells out the responsibilities of the in 
dividual citizens of the nation. 


The National Plan will be supported and ampli 
fied by a series of Annexes, spelling out in detail the 
outlined responsibilities. They are now being pri 
pared. They include Continuity of Government, 
Food, Maintenance of Essential Resources, Radio 
logical Delense, Individual Action, and other mea 
sures. A number of these Annexes will be of great 
interest to law enforcement agencies—such as Annex 
12, “Directed Movement,” and Annex 22, “Clandes 


tine and Explosive Ordnance Defense,” and others 


Phe Annex of particular importance is Annex 16, 
“Maintenance of Law and Orde \long with An 


it sets forth assumptions, general 


nexes 12 and 22, 
responsibilities, functions, objectives, and actions  r¢ 
quired for emergency law enforcement planning 
These Annexes cover maintenance of essential funct 
ions of government and the protection of life and 
property through law enforcement, rules, and regu 
lations; control and direction of the population; re 
I 


gulation and control of highway traffic; prevention « 
sabotage and subversive activities; and explosiv 
ordnance reconnaissance. 


To guide and advise the application of these An 
nexes, OCDM Director Hoegh has appointed a Policé 
Advisory Committee. The initial meeting was held 
in Washington, D. C., February 17-18 in the Executive 
Office Building. ‘This committee is made up of mem 
bers of the International Association of Chiefs of Po 
lice, the National Sheriffs’ Association, the Federal 
Ly 


fense. The committee’s function is to advise the 


Bureau of Investigation, and the Department o 


OCDM Director in development, implementation, 
and distribution of practical plans for maximum us 
of the Nation’s law enforcement resources in nucleat 
emergency. 

Another area of our activity that bears a particular 
importance for you concerns the continuity of govern 


ment program. 


It is reasonable to presume that one of the inevit 
able results of an attack on this countrv would be the 
isolation of many communities from the main arteries 
ol supply and communication. It would be necessary 

most necessary—that these local areas be capable ol 
fending for themselves for a period, perhaps as long 
as two weeks. Leadership and orderly direction on th 


local level would be essential for survival 


The continuity of government program recognizes 
the importance of maintaining the effectiveness ol 
local government. Therefore, it encourages state and 
local communities to achieve this four-pronged pro 
gram of readiness: 

1. To provide by law for the succession in depth 
of all key officials. 

This would include, of course, the police depart 

ment of the local area 
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Front and center: Dodge Dart 4-Door Police Pursuit. Left to right: Dodge Dart Station Wagon, ’60 Dodge 2-Door and Dodge Dart 2-Door Police Pursuits. 


New Police Pursuits by DODGE Put Youin Command! 


ON TURNPIKE, CITY OR SUBURBAN STREET 


Pursuit, patrol, whatever the action—new Police Pursuits by Dodge 
respond like no police specials before! Here are four models of two distinctly 
separate cars: all-new Dodge Dart and the authoritative new ’60 Dodge. 
Mighty power, sure economical operation, swift maneuverability, added 
endurance come from 1960’s greatest automotive advances: Unibody con- 
struction, “Economy Slant” 6-cylinder design, Ram Induction V-8 per- 
formance, many more! Add to these heavy-duty features proven in action, 
and you have police cars that truly command respect, truly deserve it. 
They’re loaded with toughness and muscle to make you master of the most 
difficult law enforcement situations! For economy, dependability, per- 
formance, safety and driver comfort—here are police cars beyond compare. 


€ . 
4 


DODGE DART and ’60 DODGE Police Pursuits 














SWIFT—Five authoritative new engines, plus cat-quick cornering and sure-footed roadability, make new Dodge Dart 


POWER-PACKED, AGILE, 


Performance to put you on top of every police job with 
ease! Extra durability to keep you there day in, day out! 
Dodge gives you both, in 1960 more than ever before! 


Here’s spirited, dependable engine power that discourages 
law violations before they happen, that gives every officer 
added pride and confidence! Here’s fast, predictable han- 
dling plus driver ease and comfort that let officers werk 
more efficiently with less fatigue! And above all, here is 
tough, dependable construction that takes the hardest 
service right in stride. 

Take your choice of two great new cars in four models! 
Pick the light weight and responsiveness of the compact, 
all-new Dodge Dart and its 118” wheelbase. Or choose the 
ruggedness and unmatched high-speed handling of the 
big, brawny 122” wheelbase ’60 Dodge. 


Police Pursuits by Dodge for 1960 feature the dramatically 
greater comfort, strength and safety of revolutionary new 
Unibody construction. They offer the lively yet economical 
performance of the new Economy Slant “‘6’’, most modern 
6-cylinder engine in the industry. They offer the breath- 
taking, all-out power of the new D-500 Ram Induction 
V-8’s, with special torque-boosting manifold based on 
racing engine principles. And as standard equipment you 
get famed Torsion-Aire Suspension and Total-Contact 
Brakes. Special heavy-duty equipment, designed in close 
cooperation with working lawmen, is available for those 
who need it. 


Only Police Pursuits by Dodge give you so much that’s 
truly valuable in law enforcement work! 


DODGE DART and 











Exceptional New Economy or 
HP/Weight Ratios Up to 1 to 12 















































A radically new 6-cylinder engine, 5 
great new V-8's and 5 manual and fully 
automatic transmissions allow you to 
choose the power team that exactly 
meets your needs. Engines stari with the 





Economy Slant *’6"’, range through 
various degrees of economy and power 
to the new D-500 Ram Induction 383 cu. 





. V-8 per 12 Ibs. in the new 
60 Dodge or Police Pursuit). Trans- 
missions include PowerFlite, TorqueFlite 


and new Torqueflite Six, first fully auto- 
matic transmission designed exclusively 


for 6-cylinder use. 


Famed Torsion-Aire Ride 


Torsion bar front suspension, direct- 
acting Oriflow shock absorbers and 
outboard-mounted rear leaf springs 
make up Torsion-Aire, admittedly the 

pension in the industry. Officers 





enjoy a ride as smooth as silk. Even 
more important, they get complete con- 





trol of a car that's agile and able. 


Total-Contact Brakes 







he ‘'go power’’ of its great 
Dodge features the husky 
2r of Total-Contact Brakes 
design puts your whole 
ining to work, not just part of it. 





t the safety of quick, straightline 
stops, time after time after time, even in 





the foulest weather. 


Dart | and 60 Dodge Police Pursuits more than the match for every highway challenge. 


,|BUILT TO TAKE IT! 


aly |REVOLUTIONARY NEW UNIBODY CONSTRUCTION! 


new 

ical ‘ : ae 

| New comfort, safety, strength and durability come to Dodge 
en |. : : : es ‘ 
‘th with this new advance in body construction. Unibody design 
jon | Sone piece, does away with conventional frame construction. 


on | ou drive and ride surrounded by a “‘one-piece fortress of 
you | steel” that gives you maximum roominess, maximum pro- 
act | tection, faster, easier entrance and exit, more relaxed seating. 
lose | Unibody isolates road noise and vibration, all but eliminates 
ose | squeaks and rattles and helps give new Police Pursuits by 
Dodge unrivaled road and handling qualities. What’s more, 
at’s | ll spray and deep-dip treatments make each Unibody 





Virtually rustproof! 


6O DODGE Police Pursuits 








INDUSTRY’S BIGGEST MODEL AND EQUIPMENT 


SELECTION LETS YOU FILL YOUR NEEDS 


2 cars e 2 wheelbases 


DODGE DART 


118” wheelbase—light, compact, nimble! 





Dodge Dart Station Wagon Police Pursuit (122” wheelbase 


¢—’60 DODGE 


122” wheelbase—big, brawny, powerful! 








‘60 Dodge 2-Door Police Pursuit 


e 4 models 


KF XA ¢ 


e 5 engines e 5 transmissions 


No other police cars on the road give you such opportunit 
to fill your needs exactly! Equip your “fin 
“finest.”” Contact your nearest Dodge Dealer 


Look at These Standard Features! 


One-piece Unibody construction ¢ Torsion-Aire Susper 1  Free-Flight Power 
Engine Mounting e Total-Contact Brakes « 225 in. E y Slant 
6-cylinder Dodge Dart models ¢ 318 cu Red Ram V-8 y er Dodg 
models e 361 cu. in. Super Red Ram V-8 Dodge « M t 
transmission with heavy-duty clutch on Dodge Dart « Man he 

transmission with heavy-duty clutch on '60 Dodge « Painted to owner spe 

tions ¢ 7.50 x 14” tires and 14” x 5K wheels on Dodge Dart F > 2- and 4-d 
Pursuits ¢ 8.00 x 14” tires and 14” x 5% K wheels on Dodge Dart Statior Wagon 


Police Pursuit and '60 Dodge 2-Door Police Pursuit 


Basic Police Pursuit Equipment 
Available at Extra Cost! 


361 cu. in. Super Red Ram V-8, available at extra cost on Dodge Dart V-8 mode 
© 383 cu. in. Special Police Pursuit V-8, available at extra cost on '60 Dodge 
Dodge Dart « Map light « 30-amp. low cut-in generator with double ball bearing 
e 70-amp.-hour battery and heat shield « Heavy-duty 8%” 8-cyl. rear axle a 
heavy-duty 8-cyl. Hi-speed prop. shaft e Heavy-duty chassis springs, front and rea 
and heavy-duty 1.05” dia. torsion bars « Sway bar « Heavy-duty shock absorbers 
front and rear e 11” x 244” brakes, front and reare 12” x 2 heavy-duty brake 
¢ All-vinyl interior trim ¢ Heavy-duty seat springs, front and rear (st 

60 Dodge) Kick board in back of front seat (standard on '60 Dodge) « Variable 
speed electric windshield wipers ¢ Foam rubber pad in front seat and/or rear seat 


Additional Extra-Cost Options! 


383 cu. in. D-500 Ram Induction V-8 with R Manifold, d 4-barrel carburet 
special valve springs and camshaft, heavy-duty brake, 8.00 x 14” tires, 14” x 6K 
wheels—extra-cost option on '60 Dodge and Dodge Dart « High-output ger 
50-amp. Bosch and 40-amp. Auto-Lite) ¢ Alternator, Leece Neville heavy-duty— 
60-amp. ¢ PowerFlite Transmission with high temp. seals (available with V 
engines except D-500 V-8’s) ¢ TorquefFlite Transmission (available with V-8 
engines) TorqueFlite Six Transmission (available with 6-cylinder er 
duty 12” x 2%” front and rear brakes (ste 
wheels and 8.00 x 14” tires required) « Foam rubber pad on rear seat « Wiring for 
roof flashers ¢ 8.00 x 14” tires with 14” x 544K wheels optional at extra cost 
Dodge Dart 2- and 4-Door Police Pursuits « 8.00 x 14” tires and 14” x 6K whee 
e 6.70 x 15” tires and wheels « 7.10 x 15” tires and wheels « Hi Capacity radiator « 
7-blade fan and shroud e Special police nylon tires 8.00 x 14” © Calibrated 








Jard with 383 cu. in. engines, 14” x 6K 


speedometer e Radio suppression package 


ENGINE SPECIFICATIONS—POLICE PURSUITS BY DODGE FOR 1960 


MOST MODERN 6 IN THE INDUSTRY! 


Economy Slant ‘‘6"’— standard on Dodge Dart 6-cylinder models 

Type OHV, Manifold semi-ram type, Cylinders 6, Taxable horsepower 27.74, Bore 3.40 
inches, Stroke 4.13 inches, Displacement 225 cu. inches, Compression ratio 8.5 to 1, Car- 
buretor single downdraft, Torque 215 Ib.-ft. at 2800 r.p.m., Horsepower 145 at 4000 r.p.m. 


Red Ram V-8—standard on Dodge Dart V-8 models 

Type OHV 90-degree V-8, Cylinders 8, Taxable horsepower 48.9, Bore 3.91 inches, Stroke 
3.31 inches, Displacement 318 cu. inches, Compression ratio 9.0 to 1, Carburetor dual 
downdraft, Torque 340 Ib.-ft. at 2400 r.p.m., Horsepower 230 at 4400 r.p.m. (with Carburetor 
4-barrel, Torque 345 Ib.-ft. at 2800 r.p.m., Horsepower 255 at 4400 r.p.m.) 


Super Red Ram V-8—standard on '60 Dodge, available at extra cost on 
Dodge Dart V-8 models. 

Type OHV 90-degree V-8, Cylinders 8, Taxable horsepower 54.3, Bore 4.12 inches, Stroke 
3.38 inches, Displacement 361 cu. inches, Compression ratio 10 to 1, Carburetor dual 
downdraft, Torque 390 Ib.-ft. at 2400 r.p.m., Horsepower 295 at 4600 r p.m. 


Special Police Pursuit V-8—available at extra cost on "60 Dodge and 
Dodge Dart 

Type OHV 90-degree V-8, Cylinders 8, Taxable horsepower, 57.8, Bore 4.25 inche troke 
3.38 inches, Displacement 383 cu. inches, Compression ratio 10 to 1, Carburetor 4-barre 
Torque 435 Ib.-ft. at 2800 r.p.m., Horsepower 325 at 4600 r.p.m. 


NEW TORQUE-BOOSTING RAM MANIFOLD! 


D-500 Ram Induction 383 cu. in. V-8—available at extra cost on "60 Dodge 
and Dodge Dart 

Type OHV 90-degree V-8, Manifold ram induction type, Cylinders 8, Taxable horsep 
57.8, Bore 4.25 inches, Stroke 3.38 inches, Displacement 383 cu. inches, Compressio 
10 to 1, Carburetor dual 4-barrel, Torque 460 Ib.-ft. at 2800 r.p.m., Horsepower 330 at 
4800 r.p.m. 








The policy of Dodge Division of Chrysler Corporation is one of continual improvement in 
design and manufacture wherever possible to assure a still finer car. Hence, specifications 
equipment and prices are subject to change without notice. 








2. To duplicate and salely store all records essential 
to continued operation of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of government. It is hardly 
necessary for me to emphasize or amplify the need 
for the preservation of police records or the con- 
tinued policing activities in an emergency 

5. To prepare and stock alternate sites from which 
effective operations can be continued. A numbei 
ol these sites are now being established around 
city and state police headquarters. This choice 

of locations indicates the significance attached to 


polic ine functions. 


|. Finally, we are encouraging state and local com- 

munities to develop a program that makes use ol 

all personnel, resources and facilities and one 
which designates emergency assignments and train 
ing for all employees of government. Again, the 
nature of your training and experience has im 
pressed on you the strain that any disaster imposes 
on regular police components. A nuclear disaste1 


would multiply the need for auxiliary personnel. 


Phe fourth point emphasizes the inter-relationship 
between the things we are dong and the ways in 
which you can help us. You /ave emergency assign 
ments. You are used to dealing almost everyday with 


emergencies. It is your work, your professional life. 


What we must recognize, however, is that you ar 
equally responsible for dealing with a possible emet 
gency that almost defies the imagination of the most 
informed man. You could not deal with it effectively, 
with the forces presently at your command. Auxiliary 
forces must be selectively recruited and trained to 
supplement your essential civil defense function. 


If you do not now have ample trained auxiliaries, 
you should get them. Your governmental units hold 
a distinct responsibility to designate employees who 
have no assigned responsibilities in emergencies for 
law enforcement, and specific assignment to your units 
for duty in the kind of super emergency that we know 


could happen. 


It is most important that you realize this fact: Civil 
defense is not a super-structure government, ready to 
move in when an emergency occurs. We do not con 
template the organization of a separate government 
that will take over your duties in the event of nuclea 


attack. 


We depend on you to use your forces, supplemented 
by the needed manpower from auxiliary sources, to 
form the nucleus for the presevation of law and order. 


This fact was substantiated during the recent Oper 
ation Survival planning program undertaken in all 
50) states and Puerto Rico. Without exception, respon 
sibility for law and order was placed with the chiel 
law enforcement officer of each political jurisdiction 
involved. Chief executives across the country have 
turned to their police officers for developing and ot 
ganizing the emergency plans to maintain order and 
protect life and property in the extreme situation that 
haos. Law enforcement officials 
accept this assignment. But the 


could easily lead to 
have no choice but 
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BANQUET SPEAKER was Forme Police Com- 
nissioner Francis W. H. Adams, New York City, who 
is presently a member of the Board of Education, City 
of New York. 


way it is accepted can go lar toward establishing civil 
defense planning as a part of our way olf life, a con 
dition we must learn to live with if we are to survive 
ina nuclear age. 

\nother important implementation of the National 
Plan was the announcement by Governor Hoegh ol 
the new and far-reaching National Shelter Policy. 
It is of particular importance to you, because it con- 
cerns the problem of the survival of millions upon 
millions of individual citizens. 

One olf the terrible results of any nuclear attack 
would be the long bands of radioactive fallout that 
would virtually blanket the country. This is a Frank- 
enstein-type peril—silent, tasteless, unfelt—yet, in suf 
ficent doses, lethal in effect. In the event of nuclear 
attack, fallout could kill millions of Americans—Ame- 
ricans that could be saved by adquate shelter. 

It should be emphasized that the National Sheltei 
Policy is not just a program and promotion of civil 
delense—it is a matter of national policy. 

Phe task of building an effective shelter capability 
in the United States is one of Herculean proportions. 
It is, therefore, most important that we maintain the 
proper perspective when we view the problem. Thx 
difheulties encountered in the achievement of the goal 
must be constantly measured against the benefits ol 
the program. 

It is my sincere conviction that when the people of 
the nation realize the true need fon implementation by 
ition of the National Shelter Policy, more shelters 
will be built, and a greater deterrence to attack wil 
be developed. 

There is one more area ol responsibility that must 
be discussed. This is the individual responsibility. 
This is apart from our training or our jobs. It is 
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the responsibility that flows trom us to out families 
It is the responsibility of surviving 

Each of us should take the first steps toward pr 
paredness. You should know—and you should take 
action—on the five fundamentals olf effective civil 
delense. 


2. Know your community plan for emergency a 
tion. It is obvious that in order to know this plan 
there must be one in existence. If none exists in youn 
community, take it upon yourself to start action 

3. You should know how to protect yourself from 
radioactive fallout. ‘Vo be prepared fully, you should 
have an adequate fallout shelter, and it should bi 
stocked with a two-week supply of food and water, 
a battery radio, first-aid kits and the essential items 
lor survival. Shelter plans are available. As individuals 
and as homeowners, you should know that OCDM 
has published, in plain language, a fallout shelter 
booklet showing how you can construct adequat 
shelter in your own dwellings. A. postcard addressed 
to Home Fallout Shelter, Batthe Creek, Michigan, will 
bring this booklet to your mailbox 


1 


!. You should know the elements olf first-aid and 


home emergency preparedness. 


5. Finally, you should know how to use Conelrad 
010 or 1249 on your AN radio All other radio and 
television will be silent during the period of emei 
ecncy. 

In conclusion, let me again emphasize that we hav 
many functioning programs in OCDM. We have dis 
cussed the National Plan for Civil Defense and De 
fense Mobilization. We have discussed the continuity 
of government program because it bears a particular 
relationship to your activities, and the National Shel 
ter Policy because of its overall importance. ‘There 
are many other areas that we have not covered, be 
cause of the limitation of time. Such programs as the 
radiological defense program, the stockpiling of criti 
cal material including medical and hospital supplies, 
the relocation site program, the development of the 
National Warning System—these are but a few of the 
component parts of a successful nonmilitary defense 


program, 


In all of these areas, however, local action is neces 
sary to breathe life into national and state plans. ‘This 
is particularly true in your case, because of your trait 


ing and experience. 


I would like to express my great appreciation 
the police forces of this country for thei hole-heat 
ed cooperation. We have come a long way, because ol 
your support. In certain communities of this country 
you have done a magnificent job in civil defense. Th 
ability of police organizations to work together has 
been well demonstrated throughout the years. I am 
sure that as civil defense planning progresses and 
becomes operational, the police service will assum¢ 


its full share of the burden. It is quite obvious, parti 
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REWARD FOR TEAMWORK Chief William 
I. Proetz, St. Paul, Minn., Police Department, left, 
presents to Policewoman Cyril Hunt, New York City 
Police Department, a Certificate of Appreciation as 
New York Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy 
proudly looks on. While on vacation in: Minnesota 
last summer Policewoman Hunt visited the St. Paul 
Department and learned from Chief Proetz some of 
the difficulties he was having in securing evidence to 
close up a gambling house. She volunteered to work 
with a plainclothes officer and a successful prosecu 


lion resulted. 


cularly, to you the police who are so directly concerned 
with the operational side of civil defense, that the 
job confronting us today is the toughest challenge 
ever thrown at civil government and the people ol 


this country 


Naked Communist 


Cleon W. Skousen, Chief of Police, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, traced developments from just prior to World 
War If and subsequently in pointing up the great 
need for understanding just what Communism is and 
what its objectives are in order to preserve democracy 
and individual freedom of men for future gene 
ations. 

Che United States had world leadership thrust upon 
it, he said, and it did not seek this leadership. Its 
great strength forced it to provide an example and 
source of support and assistance for other nations. 
If we had known where we were going and what lay 
ahead of us and the world, the world would be a 
much different place today. Hungary would be free; 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Baltic states would 
be free. Perhaps the people of the Soviet Union 
would have overthrown the oppression of its com 
munist leadership, and reverted to the democracy 
which in 1917 succumbed to the force of Lenin and 
10,000 Bolsheviks. 

\ review of the years since 1939 includes the follow- 
ing facts and events. Stalin made a pact with the 
dictator Hitler, guaranteeing to leave him free to 
attack Western Europe without interference. He also 
made a similar deal with Tojo and other leaders of 
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TEAMWORK IN LAW ENFORCEMENT — 
Highlight of the first day’s afternoon session was a 
symposium to explore means of effecting greater team- 
work and exchange of information among police 
agencies, chairmanned by Police Commissioner Steph- 
en P. Kennedy, New York City. Participating were, 
l. to v., Police Director Joseph I. Weldon, Newark, 
N.].; Chief Robert V. Murray, Washington, D. C.; 
Superintendent Francis 8. McGarvey, New York State 
Police; Harvey G. Foster, Special Agent in Charge, 
FBI, New York City: Chief M.F. BE. Anthony, Edmon 


ton, Alberta; Chief U. bk. Baughman, United States 


> 








Secret Service, Washington, D. C.; Deputy Chief In- 
spector R. R. J. Gallati, New York City; Commission 
er Kennedy; Sir John Nott-Bower, Ret. Commissioner, 
London Metropolitan Police; Col. C. W. 
Jr., Virginia State Police; Chief Dan S. C. Liu, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; Chief Howard O. Johnson, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Wayland L. Speer, Assistant to the Commission- 
er, U.S. Bureau of Narcotics; Chief Leonard G. Law- 
rence, Hamilton, Ontario; and Col. John L. Fisher, 
U.S. Air Force, Acting Deputy, The Provost Marshal, 
Washington, D. C. 
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the Japanese government to leave them unthreatened 


by the Russian forces. 
But Stalin did not count on a doublecross by 
Hither. Hitler did doublecross the Russians, and, on 


june 22, 1911, alter leaving Western Europe almost 
prostrate, he launched a tremendous attack on the 
Sovict 


Union. Phe United States responded to the 


desperate need of the Russians, the “underdog,” and 
supplied a vast land of lend-lease aid enabling them 
ultimately to triumph. 

We 


course, and we were quite unprepared to be heavily 


had become involved with Japan also, ol 
committed to a war. We were able, however, with ou 
free enterprise productive machinery, to “swamp” the 
enemy powers, and were victorious. Both Germany 


and Japan collapsed in) 1945. 


The Russians now perceived the possibility of mak 


ing use ol their ideological friends in the United 
States—in the nation’s capitol. Plans relating to 
American industrial strength and scientific know- 


ledge were surreptitiously, and with political collusion, 
Russia. 


able to acquire the plans and material for developing 


removed to Among other things, they were 


and detonating an atomic bomb. 
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Leftist political elements in the State Department 
were now convinced that we could coexist peacefully 
and deal with the 
discredited Chiang Kai-Shek, and China was allowed 
to fall to the Communists. 


Russians. These same elements 


Phe human race is being subjected to a pattern ol 
genocide and hatred, under the inspiration of Com 


aders, 


munism. We should inform our children, our | 
and ourselves about what is involved in this force in 


the world, and we must meet it 


Wiretapping 


District Attorney Edward S. Silver, Kings County, 
Brooklyn, New York, discussing Law Enforcement 
and Wiretapping, asked, “Why do District Attorneys 
and police officials favor the right to tap wires unde 


certain conditions and with the proper safeguards ol 


civil liberties?” ‘The answer, he said, is a simple one 
we need this tool to fight crime. In brief, he furthe: 
stated: 

“The crime syndicates and organized rackets have 
no limitations upon them as to what instrumentalities 
their nefarious activities. In 


they can use to furthe 
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spite of this, Congress has done nothing to correct 
the effect of the Benanti case, which was decided by 
the Supreme Court, in December, 1957. The Benanti 
case, in substance, holds that it is a crime for anyone 
to intercept and divulge a telephone conversation, 
and this is true even though it is done under the very 
restricted wiretapping law in the State of New York. 


“If we should, in violation of the law, listen to 
people dealing with narcotics or murder or anything 
else, we not only cannot use the testimony via the 
taps, but the fruits of the poisonous vine as well; any 
thing that develops from that may not be used. If it 
is shown in preliminary examinations under the Su 
preme Court ruling under voir dire proceedings when 
defense counsel cross examine everybody as to whether 
wiretapping was used and what was learned from 
them and what was found out, the law enforcing 
agency will just have to give up this very valuable 
instrument of detecting crime. 


“Senate committees have acknowledged, with 
thanks, information given to them by District Atton 
ney Frank S. Hogan and myself which we got in a 
large measure through wiretapping. They have used 
that information to point up the dangers of organized 
crime and yet have done nothing to date to correct 
the effect of the Benanti decision. It is my fervent 
hope that when Congress reconvenes in January they 
will correct this situation. 


“The District Attorneys’ Association of the State 
of New York and the National District Attorneys’ 
\ssociation, of which I have the honor of being 
President, have passed strong resolutions that wire 
tapping is absolutely necessary if we are to be able 


to cope with the modern criminal. 


There may be those that think wiretapping is a 
‘dirty business’, but who will gainsay the fact that 
murder, the narcotic racket, labor racketeers, extor 
tionists and other criminal elements are not engaged 
in a far dirtier business. All we ask is the weapons 


with which to fight.” 


Racketeering 
Chief Assistant District Attorney Alfred J]. Scotti, 
New York County, New York City, addressed the 
Conference on the subject of Organized Crime and 
Racketeering. This is a brief of his remarks: 


“A definition of organized crime is difficult but 
generally it can be called a conspiracy to commit 
certain crimes by force and violence, particularly ex- 
tortion, bribing union funds, bookmaking, sale of 


narcotics and boxing fixes. 


“But organized crime is still difficult to define in 


technical, legal terms. 


“A distinct feature is the “unity of action” by un- 
derworld dictators. Also, there is the feature of shift 
of command when necessary. For instance, when it be- 
came expedient to wipe out Little Augie Carfano 
last week, this was done with dispatch without injury 
to the underworld leadership structure 
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RACKETEERING 
Alfred J. Scotti 
Chief Ass’t Dist. Atty. 
New York County 


PREVENTION 
Chief Thos. J. Cahill 
Police Department 
San Francisco, Calif 


“The modern racketcer does not resort to out-and- 
out crime. He operates in an indirect, insidious man- 
ner, cleverly avoiding a direct clash with the Penal 
Law. The smart racketeer’s operations are “clothed 
with the garb of legitimacy.” 

“The personnel leadership of organized crime is 
well known to police, yet these hoods persist in their 
criminal operations. ‘The reason? Lack of proper 
evidence for the prosecutor. 


“The Victims of organized crime rarely come to 
the police and the DA. In fact, the DA has to plead 
and cajole cooperation which is forthcoming only 
alter a threat ol perjury or contempt of court. 

“Organized crime is the most important challeng: 
in New York City and the entire country. ‘The pro 
blem is not exclusively that of the law enlorcement 
agencies but the whole community. 

“Law enlorcement personnel must tackle organized 
crime with (1) patience (2) tenacity and most im 


portantly (3) hard work. 


“Law enforcement agencies and DAs must learn 
the “who” of the underworld. After the “who” is 
established then a spreadeagle surveillance must b¢ 
set up by police and DA in cooperation and coordi 
nation with each other. 

“On the telephone, while being tapped, the police 
wait patiently for a lapse of judgement by the bosses 
olf organized crime—and then they have their fish 
on tape. 

“Continuous attention and intensive cooperation by 
police and the district attorney on the racketeers are 
the chief weapons to eradicate these underworld 
characters.” 


New York Strate Safety Director Walter E. Bligh 
has directed his field staff to make a statewide inspec- 
tion of amusement ride devices at county fairs, car- 
nivals, etc. The action was prompted by many in- 
stances of deaths and injuries resulting from mech- 
anical failure of the devices in recent months. 
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CRIME REPORTS 
Chief Stanle y Schrotel 
District Attorney Police Department 


WIRETAPPING 
Edward S. Silver 


Kings County, N.Y. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Organized Crime 


Chict Edward J. Allen, Santa Ana, California, Po 
lice Department, chairman of the IACP Committe 
on Organized Crime, prefaced the committee's report 
with specific findings of, and testimony presented at 


various Congressional investigation committecs 


“Rather than use the scattergun approach and 
decry the general prevalence of organized crime in 
vice, rackets, management, labor, and its influence in 
high political circles, this report is dealing with speci 
fics,” he said. “It is documenting the machinations olf 
the present ‘Teamster Union leadership, personified 
by James R. Hoffa, and its underworld cohorts, par 


ticularly beeause of their ! 


ong-range objective to 
capture and thus corrupt our own field of law en 
forcement. Holta’s open delense of vicious criminals 
is apodictic prool that he will, at their behest, use 
his own powerlul position to intercede with govern 
mental officials for pardons, paroles and other favors 
\ tenet of the Mafia is that the more fortunate ad 
herents are inescapably bound to help the less fortu 
nate, particularly in extricating them from the meshes 
of the law. Another objective of this criminal socicty 
is to supplant law enforcement and become th« medi 
ator between the criminal and the victims of then 
crimes. In James Hoffa these arch-criminals have a 
willing intercessor and apologist. If his Union were 
ever successful in ‘organizing’ law enforcement, then 
Holla would become one of the powerful law en 
forcement figures in the United States. This is a 
frightening prospect, but one not impossible of 
achievement unless there is a resurgence of public 
and private morality. 


“The Teamster’s Union has made abortive attempts 
to organize police departments throughout the nation 
Fhough thwarted in most instances, they are not 
easily discouraged. It is to the credit of New York City 
Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy, and other 
police chiefs, that they have been militant in theit 
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fight to prevent the ‘unionizing’ of local police depart- 
ments in the nation. It is unthinkable that law enforce 
ment be organized under the banner of any labor un- 
ion, but it would be fatal to the supremacy of our very 
government if leaders of the criminal underworld, 
with the connivance of unscrupulous labor leaders, 
ever gained organizational, hence political and econo 
mic control, of the forces of law and order in ow 
country. Nevertheless, this is the danger with which 
we will continue to be confronted so long as men 
who consort with and protect criminals remain in 
power and so long as criminal underlings wield the 
power to keep them there. 


Concerted Action Essential 


“Since the organized underworld operates on a 
national basis, it is necessary for all branches of law 
enforcement to work in concert if success is to be 
achieved. Local law enforcement can keep local rackets 
and racketeers on the run (if the courts and the 
district attorneys are similarily aggressive). However, 
only certain federal agencies possess the authority 
and the methods to procure particular evidence on 
those top national leaders who never openly partici 
pate in the actual commission of crimes on a local 
level. Oftentimes such top underworld figures are 
resident elsewhere and it is almost impossible to 
secure sufficient evidence for conviction since their 
local underlings will not testify against them. On the 
federal level, however, income tax returns are avail 
able for minute study; federal grand juries have the 
authority to subpoena, and in some cases to grant 
immunity to recalcitrant witnesses, thus giving them 
a choice between furnishing vital information unde 
oath or facing contempt charges; the U.S. Immigration 
Bureau has authority to deport undesirable aliens 
and de-naturalize those who have given false infor 
mation on their petitions for citizenship. 

“That there have been political obstacles which 
stymied the efforts of federal law enforcement agen 
cies over the years cannot be gainsaid, and these are 
difficulties that local law enforcement likwise encoun 
ters—difficulties that law enforcement officers must 
militate against ‘without fear or favor, and regardless 
of personal consequences. Whenever this course is 
followed, salutary results accrue. Witness the success 
of the present U.S. Attorney General, William R 
Rogers, with his own prosecutive ‘racket squad.’ Al 
ready they have indicted some top gangsters who 
gathered at the Mafia conclave in Apalachin, New 
York, in November 1957. Together with the Internal 
Revenue, Narcotics Bureau and the Immigration 
Bureau they are proceeding against other long-time 
gang leaders. 

‘Although many of these methods recently adopted 
were advocated by the Kelauver Committee in 1951, 
the present Attorney General is the first to take ag- 
gressive and sustained action against the organized 
underworld. Even as some of us on the local law en- 
forcement level have been citing the procrastination of 
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FROM AFRICA came the above Conference dele- 
gates, who are greeted by Colonel Russell A. Snook, 
extreme right, director, IACP Training Division. L. 
to r., they are: Colonel Mohamad Abscir, Chief of 
Police, Mogadiscio, Somalia; Colonel Mohamed Salem 
Mansuri, Deputy Police Commissioner, Tripoli, Lib- 
ya; Erasmus R. T. Madjitey, Commissioner of Police, 
Ghana; Police Commissioner W. G. Syer, Sierra Leone, 
West Africa; Colonel Sadek Hassen Kashbour, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Police, Bengazi, Libya; Mr. Rich- 
ard Rogers, Police Advisor, ICA, Monrovia, Liberia; 
and Nathaniel Baker, Commissioner of National Po- 
lice, Liberia, Monrovia. 


higher legislative and judicial authorities for years 
with respect to top leaders of the underworld, just so 
the present U.S. Attorney General sent a letter (July 
1958) to the McClellan Committee informing it of 
his efforts to prosecute and deport undesirable aliens, 
and included this statement: ‘By resorting to innu 
merable declaratory judgment actions, petitions, and 
other dilatory tactics, aliens are able to void deporta- 
tion for years.’ It is noted that several Mafiosi who at- 
tended the Apalachin meeting in 1957 are now under 
deportation proceedings and many others are under 
deportation orders, including Frank Costello and 
Vito Genovese (now appealing a narcotics conviction) 

yet they continue to remain in this country. This 
state of affairs is indeed frustrating to law enforce 
ment from the local through the federal level. Yet, 
over eight years ago the Kefauver report recommend 
ed: “The Immigration laws should be amended to 
facilitate deportation of criminal and other undesir 
able aliens.’ Does the failure then lie with the Con- 
gress and the courts since the present U. S. Attorney 
General reveals that ‘dilatory tactics’ still prevail? 
Law enforcement is empowered only to investigate, 
gather and present evidence. When this duty has been 
discharged then the prosecutors, the lawmakers, and 
the judges of this country must follow through with 
militancy and dispatch. “Justice delayed is justice 
denied.” 
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Significant Advance 

“Perhaps one of the most significant advances in 
coping, on a continuing basis, with widespread organi 
ed crime is the Law Enforcement Intelligence Unit 
formulated in California in 1955. In that year the 
chiels of the two largest metropolitan police depart 
ments in the state, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
determined to pool their knowledge and correlat 
their efforts at least on a statewide basis 


Under the organizational leadership of Captain 
James Hamilton, Commanding the Intelligence Unit 
of the Los Angeles Police Department; the late Chie! 
Frank Ahearn of San Francisco, and the continuing 
leadership of Chief Thomas Cahill, his successo 
othe chiels and sheriffs joined horces The Unit ex 
panded until it now includes important cities and 
counties in the states of Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Missouri. 
Vhrough a central clearing house in Sacramento (th 
California State Office of the Criminal Identification 
and Investigation Bureau) carded information and 
photos of top criminals who move about the country 
are distributed to member departments. Twice an 
nually the members of the entire unit meet for dis 
cussion, informational exchange, and the business of 
organization and administration. Though compara 
tively new, the unit has proven itself, and its members 
enthusiastically believe that further inroads on or 
ganized crime and its top leaders can be made. True, 
this is a grass roots affair, but it is composed, con 
trolled, and managed by prolessional police officers 
alone, and specifically those who are acquainted with, 
and experienced in, the investigative procedures best 
designed to cope with a vast criminal cartel, which 
is uniquely organized and possessed of fabulous wealth 
and political power. If this is not the best of all possi 
ble approaches with respect to the receipt of intelli 
gence information regarding organized crime, at least 
it is a beginning, and it is a good beginning. Nothing 
obviously, has come of the re peated recommendations 
olf law enforcement officials, senatorial investigating 
committees, and the IACP with respect to the estab 
lishment of a National Crime Coordinating Council 
(here are too many pros and cons and too much 
divided opinion within the ranks of law enforcement 
itself to wait upon the formation of such a committe 
Yet, a continuing do-nothing attitude falls within the 
category of “dilatory tactics” as decried by the U.S 
\ttorney General. 


Silence Is Craven 

“Over the years the IACP, U.S. senatorial and con 
gressional committees, state and county grand juries, 
and area and state crime commissions have been ex 
posing the machinations of the underworld, yet, each 
succeeding investigating body in its final report con 
cludes that the situation is getting progressively wors¢ 

“Inexorably, whether we like it or not, we are forced 
to the conclusion that the combined forces of law en 
forcement have thus far been unable to stem the tide 
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and these forces include the legislative and judicial, 
as well as the executive branches of our government. 
Why? As has been said since Biblical times, “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” We cannot have 
some law enforcement officers battling against the 
leaders of the organized underworld—and others apa- 
thetical or non-cooperative; we cannot have some pro 
secutors, judges, and legislators, on whatever level, 
militating against the criminal underworld—and 
others, through inactivity or procrastination, lending 
them aid and comfort; we cannot have some con- 
eressmen and senators sitting on investigating coin 
mittees seeking to expose and rid the country of the 
criminal scum which seethes at the top of the unde 
world leadership—and others using their power to 
free them from the grip of the law and to render them 
immune from deportation, In public media we cannot 
have some newspapers editorializing against the fail 
ure to rid the country of chronic criminals and other 
newspapers acquiescing to extortion in order to avert 
labor diffculties. And we cannot have some law en- 
forcement officials exposing the friendly relationship 
between some gangsters and politicians, and others re- 
maining silent, possessed of the knowledge that some 
public officials, both elected and appointed, are ex 
ercising the people’s power in favor of criminals. 
While this silence may be golden to some, to a 
worthy law enforcement official it is the mark of the 
poltroon. It parallels the silence ol the Mafia itself 
which constrains to mutism all with whom it does 
business. 

“Craven silence does not become the professional 
police officer whatever his position, exalted or lowly 
indeed, the more exalted the officer, the more re 
prehensible the silence. Even more pertinent today, 
therefore, is the conclusion of the 1952 IACP Com 
mittee on Organized Crime, and it ought to be trans 
lated into action: 

“Cesare Mori in his report on The Mafia—the gross 
embodiment of all that organized crime suggests 
reflects the extreme audacity and contempt of that 
cult when he says of La Mafia that “. . . it admits no 
middle terms.” This committee assumes the prero 
gative of accepting that challenge for the members ol 
this Association and for intrepid and honest police 
officers wherever situated. We want no middle ground 
... for there can be none! We expect no quarter; we 
will accord none in return. The issues are clearly 
drawn. Here is a challenge to the combined forces of 
law enforcement. There are some who maintain that 
organized crime cannot be eradicated from the social, 
political and economic entrails of a government such 
as ours; that it is already too firmly entrenched; that 
it understands the political mind, idiosyncrasies and 
weaknesses better than we do. Are we to accept this 
edict of defeatism and opine that we are helpless o1 
inadequate? Moral education is needed firstly in out 
own ranks, and only when we establish an army, 
intrepid and incorruptible, unique and united, en 
lightened and inspired, can the victory be won. But 
if law enforcement does not take up the cudgel, who 
else is there that can... or will?’” 
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Policewomen 


The role of policewomen in the investigative fune- 
tion was reviewed by Director Theresa M. Melchi- 
onne, Bureau of Policewomen, New York City Police 
Department. She expressed her gratitude in address- 
ing the Conference and particularly on the subject 
of policewomen, since it is her life’s work and a 
privilege to have the experience of being a part of the 
expanding role of women in police work which has 
taken place in recent years. 


In New York,” she said, “a policewoman is the 
alter ego of the patrolman- possessing the same powers 
as a peace ofhicer, subject to the same rules and pro 
cedures, rendering the same basic services to the com 
munity, receiving the same salary and opportunity 
for assignment to the detective division where there 
is opportunity lor subsequent increases in pay. 


“But there is one basic difference. Policewomen 
ue detailed to police assignments which can most 


effecttvely be performed by women. 


“Two-thirds of New York’s 253 policewomen are 
engaged directly in the detection, investigation and 
apprehension phases of law enforcement. ‘These wo 
men are assigned to the Bureau of Policewomen, to 
the plainclothes division for the suppression of vice 
and gambling and to the specialized detective squads. 
Phese assignments reflect the successful application ol 
this principle. 


“The remaining one-third of our female force is 
assigned to the prevention of crime among children 
and youth. Here, too, the policewoman performs a 
unique function as a law enforcement officer. We find 
she projects a special warmth and understanding for 
young people and aids them in obtaining whatevei 
guidance and redirection is necessary.” 


All policewomen receive basic training at the Police 
\cademy, completing the same orientation and aca 
demic training as probationary patrolmen. ‘This not 
only insures the comprehensive background necessary 
to become an effective law enforcement ofhcer, but 
gives the policewoman indentification with the whol« 
organization instead of relegating her to the status 
of an incidental ancillary specialist. 


Che policewoman’s introduction to the investigative 
function begins with her assignment to the Bureau ol 
Policewomen. ‘This Bureau is primarily concerned 
with the protection of women and children. Working 
in teams of two or three, policewomen in civilian 
attire patrol areas where complaints indicate the pre 


sence of degenerates, shoplilters and jostlers 


Our policewomen also investigate crimes that gen 
erally victimize women, such as fraudulent advertis 
ing; fortune telling and its various disguises—spiritua 
lism, voodooism and astrology; as well as_ illegal 
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abortions and the practice of medicine without 


license. 


This use of policewomen for direct contact with 
a suspect, while acting in an assumed role, is a 
technique employed in investigating illegal gambling, 
extortion, blackmail, illegal abortions, fortune telling 
black market baby adoptions and narcotics 


But policewomen can also be uniquely used in an 
other aspect of the investigative function: surveillance 
Where it is necessary to learn the nature and extent 
of a suspect’s illegal activity, or the identity of his 
associates or victims, the policewoman can participat 
by actual “tailing;’’ by obtaining employment in thx 
direct area of the suspect’s operations; by casually 
frequenting the suspect's social circles. The police 
woman’s advantage is obvious: simply by virtue of 
her sex, she is less likely to be suspected of being an 
officer. 


Phe investigative skills developed in the Bureau ol 
Policewomen serve the entire Department, for th 
Bureau acts as a “pool” for all units having an occas 
ional need for policewomen’s services. Policewomen 
are available for short-term assignments; these may 
include relatively simple tasks, such as acting as a 
companion to male officers in order to allay suspicion 
or tasks requiring more skill, such as “tailing,” o1 
such arduous and dangerous assignments as_ trafli 
king with known and hardened criminals and rack 
teers in an assumed role to obtain vitally needed in 
formation. 


In these days of rising crime rates, the police pro 
fession must be ready to utilize all its assets in meeting 
its responsibilities to the community. Policewomen 
effectively directed and properly coordinated, play 


vital part in the continuing police war against crime 


Pornography 


Attorney Frank D. O’Conne: 
County, New York, discussing legal aspects of porno 


Be « 


District Quecns 


graphy, warned that if the adherents of decent litera 
ture, who are by far the majority, albeit a_ silent 
majority, do not organize soon as effectively as_ the 
very small but vocal minority, which combats every 
effort to curtail indecent literature, and project theit 
opinion not only into the market place, but also into 
the courts, our country will be inundated with fai 
more indecent and dangerous books than Lady ( 
terley’s Lover. 

“T feel,” he said, “that our main concern iw en 


forcement officials should be 


against the sex slicks 
which are so numerous on our newsstands. Compared 
to Lady Chatterley’s Lover, which is an isolated pheno 
menon, these books represent a graver danger in some 


respects because they are so numerous, so blatant, and 
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assault high standards of morality without offering 
any socially redeeming virtues of art.” 

He recommended that in mounting any kind ol 
a campaign officially, police should: 


1. Support the Granahan Bill which would allow 
the Post Office Department to hold mail believed to 
contain obscene material for a longer period than 
presently permitted and would shift the burden ol 
proving that the mail does not contain obscenity to 
the sender. 


2. Enlist quasi-oficial community opinion as_ re 
presented by the Grand Jury. Composed of practical, 
informed lay people, drawing its composition from 
all elements in the community, the Grand Jury can 
and should be a mighty force for stability in this 
as in other areas of law enforcement. 


3. Press for passage of Senator Eastland’s Amend 
ment giving the States greater rights to curb obscene 
literature. 


But this will only be part of the battle. Other hopes 
of the community in this field lie in other directions: 


|. The cooperation of the three major faiths is 
needed in a joint action regarding this menace. 


2. The organization of Committees lor decent 
literature working in conjunction with the churches 
and communities. 


The object of organizing the lay and _ religious 
opinion is not only to project a clearer legal standard 
but also a firmer moral standard. 


If such a campaign results in our not getting all 
we want and should get, he said, then “I think all 
interested people should explore the possibilities of 
developing either a new law or a working agreement 
which would limit the availability of such books to 
youths of immature years. The thinking behind such 
effort would be the recognition that, while the child is 
not the norm for what is obscene for adults, the adult 
cannot be the excuse for bombarding our youth with 
literature they cannot handle at certain ages or in 


certain doses.’ 


Police Teamwork 


Chis symposium chairmanned by Police Commis 
sioner Stephen P. Kennedy, was participated in by 
these representative officials of law enforcement agen 
cies: Chief Constable M. F. E. Anthony, Edmontor 
Canada; Chief U. E. Baughman, U.S. Secret Service; 
Colonel John L. Fisher, U.S. Air Force, Acting De 
puty, The Provost Marshal, The Inspector Gencral, 
Washington, D. C.; Harvey G. Foster, Special Agent 
in Charge, Federal Bureau of Investigation, New York 
City; Chief Howard O. Johnson, Milwaukee Police 
Department; Chief Leonard G. Lawrence, Hamilton, 
Ont., Police Department; Chief Daniel 5S. C. Liu, 
Honolulu Police Department; Superintendent Francis 
S. McGarvey, New York State Police; Chief Robert 
V. Murray, Metropolitan Police Department, Wash 
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ington, D. C.; Wayland L. Speer, Assistant to the 
Commissioner, U.S. Bureau of Narcotics; Director 
Joseph F. Weldon, Newark, N. J., Police Department; 
Colonel C. W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police. 
Sir John Nott-Bower, Retired Commissioner, London 
Metropolitan Police, substituted on the panel for 
Superintendent August P. Brandt, Alaska State Police, 
who was made unable to attend the Conference. 


In introducing the symposium’s subject, Commis- 
sioner Kennedy stated law enlorcement’s concern with 
crime and criminals calls lor coordination and = co- 
operation of the highest order. He proposed as the 


more compelling problems to be discussed: 


1. Organized Crime. “One of the most efkective 
weapons to combat organized crime is the exchange 
of information and intelligence among law enforce 


ment agencies. Some believe that legislation is needed 


o formalize cooperation in this area. Others have 
proposed a national crime commission to achieve this 


purpose.” 


2 Public Support. “Our status in public opinion 
depends upon all of us jointly. Educational prerequi- 
sites for appointment and mandated training prior to 
permanent appointment are favored by many. Some 
say we should emancipate ourselves from civil service. 
Others believe we should organize a more affirmative 
program of public relations. In terms olf inter-agency 
cooperation and international teamwork, how can 
such a program be achieved and the status of law 
enforcement elevated to prolessional level?” 


}. Standardization. “Standardized procedures and 
policies and greater uniformity of laws and regulations 
should serve to stimulate more cfhicient cooperative 
effort (and vice versa). It has been suggested that law 
enforcement support uniform criminal codes and traf- 
fic laws. It has also been proposed that we endeavor to 
conform our methods and operations so that greater 
coordination may be achieved, particularly in areas of 
concurrent jurisdiction. Should we establish closer 
liaison through a program of personnel exchange de- 
signed to strengthen the bonds between us? Should we 
consider ourselves obligated to reconcile variances 


of policy in the interest of uniformity?” 


In the limited time available the participants dis- 
cussed the above, arriving at no general, overall re- 
comendation, but were in agreement on the need to 
eliminate ‘ 
or agencies, in the interests of teamwork and efficiency 
and achieving this through a more intensive ex- 
change of information. The panel did not believe 
formalization of a channel for information exchange 


‘stars’ in police work, whether individuals 


is called for at this point, but that wherever necessary 
heads of agencies should work out together a basis for 
reconciling policies which might be at variance with 
good teamwork. 


The panel did not agree on necessity for a “super” 
crime commission but found local crime commissions 
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and criminal justice commissions were generally valu- 
able to the police agency, particularly in furthering 
public relations. 


Crime of Arson 


Chiel Special Agent William C. Braun, Natio 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Chicago, presented 


~ 


port of his Committee on Arson, developing 
following information: 


During the past year there has been a decrease in 
wrests and acquittals, while convictions have in 
creased. Insurance fraud fires have become one o 
the major problems, with 615 cases having an insu 


value of $20,500,000.00. 


\ total loss from all causes amounted to $1,056.26 
000.00, with 11,500 lives lost in 1958. An increas 
6 per cent in incendiary fires was the largest in th 


history of one large Mid-Western city 


More attention is being paid to arson on the Sta 
level, also enactment of legislation to combat. tl 
serious juvenile arson problem by making parents 
responsible. False alarms are still a problem—juve 
niles being responsible lor many. Congress is con 
dering a Bill to meet the threat of bombings of schoo 


churches and other public buildings. The FBI is 
active here. Reports show problems in o co 


tries similar. 
Recommendations made by the Commi er 


1. Juvenile program continued and expanded 
2. Arson schools and seminars continued urging 
large attendance by polic 


5. Law enforcement agencies urged to dy a 


support arson legislation 


!. Establishment of uniform r ports on arson, thes 
to be included in the Uniform Crime Report 
the FBI. 

. Close cooperation bet een law nrorceme! 


agencies. 
6. Activities of Arson Committee in Internationa 
Association of Chiefs of Police continued in 1960 


Civil Defense Report 


George Eastman, Director of Public Safety, Pontiac, 
Mich., chairman of the IACP Advisory Committee on 
Civil Defense, presented report which is briefed her¢ 


The Civil Defense Committee of the IACP has a 
two-part program—specific service to the parent 01 
ganization, and assistance rendered to the United 
States Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


Various new developments have been seen in the 
past year, which will bring improvement in prepara 
tion of law enforcement services in the event of natu 
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ral or war-related disasters. In the course ol thes« 
developments, the committee has worked closely with 
representatives of the Federal Bureau of Investiga 
tion, the Department of Defense, and the National 
Sheriffs’ Association. 


\ February conference was held in Washington, 
D. C., at which the National Plan for Civil Delense 
and Delense Mobilization was explained in detail, 
and briefings were held on civil defense trends and 
technical developments. 


Our committee contributed to the drafting of the 
Hl annexes to the National Plan of Action, by specific 
work on: “Maintenance of Law and Order,” Annex 
16; “Explosive Ordnance Reconnaissance,” Annex 22; 
“Directed Movement,” Annex 12. 


The annex on maintenance of law and order sets 
forth policy and procedures for assuring lawful, o1 
derly, and adequate law enforcement in times of 


enemy aggression. 


he annex on explosive ordnance reconnaissance 
sets forth responsibilities for the detection, investi 
gation, location, verification, marking, identification, 
and reporting of unexploded ordnance and the initial 
evacuation of personnel. The annex on directed move 
ment goes into the post-attack recovery movements, 
including the relocation of population groups. 


International Relations 


Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, Deputy Director of the 
Quebec Provincial Police, Quebec City, Canada, chait 
man of the IACP Committee on International Re 
lations, prefaced the filing of his report with develop 
ments of the Committee’s work during the Conference 
It had held two formal meetings during the opening 
days of the Conference, with two Committee members 
delegated to appear before the Executive Committee 
ol the Association—Col. Wm. H. Baumann, Commis 
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sioner of the Vermont State Police, and Deputy Com- 
missioner G. B. McClellan, Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police—to clarify points of jurisdiction and responsi- 
bility of the Committee. The Executive Committee 
had adopted a motion providing for reference to the 
International Relations Committee of all matters of 
an international nature. Following this, an effective 
working liaison with the IACP Training Division 


had been established. 


Formal report of the Committee, which reviewed 
its history, accomplishments, objectives and functions 


since it was established, was filed. 


Public Relations 


Report of the IACP Committee on Police—Public 
Relations was presented by its chairman, Chief Her- 
bert T. Jenkins, of Atlanta, Georgia. The report 


stated, in brief: 


Police Public Relations is the “state of affairs” in 
a police department. It is as simple as that. ‘The 
public relations program in a police department can 
never be any better than the conditions and affairs in 
the department. The department must have the full 
support and respect of the law abiding public. To 
get this support and respect, every member of the 
department must conduct himself at all times so that 
the public can and will respect his ability as an officer 
and his integrity as 4 gentleman. 

We all know from experience that one sick, un- 
qualified or untrained police officer can bring a police 
department more ill-will in a few minutes than the 
Chief and his public relations staff can build up in 
weeks and months. 

Good will is like a good name, it is won by many 
acts and lost by one. 

We, as police officers, are judged by ‘five things: 
first, our appearance; second, what we do; third, 
how we do it; fourth what we say; fifth, how we say it. 
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Many police administrators have been successful in 
accomplishing these goals by, first, having all appli- 
cants properly screened and making certain no one 
is appointed to the police force that is unable ot 
unwilling to carry out the training and instructions 
that he is given by his superior officers. 


Second, by maintaining police training programs 
that will enable every member of the department to 
thoroughly understand what is expected of him and 
what he can expect from the department and from 
the public. 


Third, by conducting a program ol supervision 
and discipline that will command public respect. 


Phe public recognizes that one member of any large 
organization might be guilty of misconduct occasion 
ally, but the law abiding public has every right to 
expect proper and corrective measures by the police 


administrator. 


he police training program must emphasize at 
all times the importance of public relations in all 


police activities. 


Crime Prevention 


Chief Thomas J. Cahill, San Francisco Police De 
partment, chairman of the [ACP Committee on Crime 
Prevention, forcefully and impressively prefaced his 
formal report with a reminder that the most danget 
ous crime wave in recorded history is now prevalent, 
extracting a toll of some 22 billion dollars every yeai 
and with youths under 18 participating in crimes 
ol wide scope and viciousness. 


“We have to move into the field of crime prevention 
whether we like it or not,” he said. “Take a look at 
the problems that confront you, call in your staff, 
get the facts, and then, knowing your problems, do 
something about them. You are the one that will have 
to lay it out, for it is your problem. Do not urge this 
vs. that, whether it is a police job or not a police job. 
Do not get lost in a lot of words pertaining to term- 
inology—it doesn’t matter if you call it crime repres 
sion or crime prevention. It just boils down to this: 
You must make the criminal feel the invincible powei 
of your determination to immoblize him. Are you 
big enough to do the job?” 


Ditled Crime Prevention—Fact or Fantasy, report 
of the Committee is here excerpted and _ briefed: 


Crime prevention from the viewpoint of police 
must report the sum total of all efforts directed 
toward the suppression of crime. This concept, by its 
very nature, eradicates any artificial distinction be- 
tween the terms “prevention” and “repression.” 


During 1958, in San Francisco, crime, and more im- 
portantly preventable crime, was on the increase. It 


was clearly apparent that something had to be done 
right now, not tomorrow, lor tomorrow might be too 
late. 

Was there even one crime which could have been 
prevented by an active, aggressive street patrol? | 
instructed my Planning and Research Bureau to 
locate and isolate those troubled areas where specific 
crime prevention activities on our part would result 
in a curtailment of the crime increas« 


I took steps to individually screen the personnel 


who were to be selected for participation in this pro 
gram. These men represented every unit of the De 
partment—patrol, detective, narcotics, trafhic, juvenile 
vice, etc. Members selected were young, aggressive, and 
“con-wise.” Every effort was made to select the type of 
men who had that so-called “sixth sense’—those who 
would be at the right place at the right tim 


hose selected were assigned to work in civilian 
clothes in unmarked cars. Areas of patrol were as 
signed to the individual units. The size of each area 
was measured in proportion to the criminal activity 
to be anticipated as revealed by study. Field interro 
gation forms were provided so that the officers could 
submit a record of persons questioned. Those ques 
tioned were not necessarily limited to persons who 
might be suspected of criminal offenses, but any and 
all were questioned who it was felt might be of som« 
assistance in the approach to this criminal problem. 


Ihe crime rate has shown a sharp and definit 
decrease each and every month since the inception of 
this program. Comparing it month by month with the 
previous year, the decrease has ‘been on some occas 
ions as much as 15.9%. The average decrease in 
major crime from the period dating from October 
1958 to August 1959 has been 11.7°%. 
as is obvious, have been most gratifying. 


These results, 


One factor is quite apparent—given young, aggres 
sive, hand-picked men, properly trained and effectively 
supervised, patrolling in areas of high crime potent 
ial, the crime rate can be reduced. All of us in law 
enforcement realize that unfortunately all crime can 
not be prevented, but fortunately it can certainly be 
curtailed by a realistic and aggressive approach to 
the problem from the administrative level 


Tomorrow, it is imperative that we enlist the aid 
and counsel of all people for the proper training of 


our youth. 


It is a challenge first of all to the parents, who are 
charged with creating as best they may a good envil 
onment for their children with a real and not affected 
emphasis on discipline. Police are not a substitute 


lor parents. 


Ihe courts also have a full share of responsibility 
in the common approach to the solution of this pro 
blem, and it is heartening to note that they have 
accepted the challenge. 
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Without question, the part the school teacher plays 
in this common struggle against crime is vitally im- 
portant. It is obvious that the primary obligation of 
the teacher is that of instruction. However, discipline 
cannot be divorced from instruction, particularly 
during the formative years, and discipline as such 
must be recognized as an integral part of education. 


No special formula can be devised which will be 
applicable to any two children. All must be dealt 
with on an individual plan, with heart, but in all 
cases the element of discipline must exist. 


It is heartening to note that there is a growing 
awakening to the fact that crime prevention is not 
alone our job as chiefs of police, but the responsi- 
bility, for it has and always will be the responsibility, 
of each and every citizen of the community. 


Crime Reporting 


Report of the [ACP Committee on Uniform Crime 
Reporting was presented by its chairman, Chief 
Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Police Depart- 
ment. In summary form, he said: 


“The current year continues to witness a resurgence 
in the Uniform Crime Reporting Program. Many 
reasons can be advanced for the renewed interest, but 
all of them are related in one way or another to the 
Association’s determination to assume a greater share 
of responsibility for the manner in which _ police 
statistics on the state and local level are compiled for 
the nation. 


“The Uniform Crime Reporting Program currently 
represents 97.2 per cent of the urban population and 
97.1 per cent of the rural population of the United 
States. Interest of such intensity and proportion was 
by no means the result of qualified acceptance of the 
program by administrators who entertained some res 
ervations concerning the propriety of publishing the 
true dimensions of the crime problem within their 
respective jurisdictions. It remained for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to overcome such apprehen 
sion by painstakingly interpreting the U.C.R. Program 
as an administrative aid, and not a device to strength- 
en the tendency to charge crime rates against the 
police rather than the community. 


“The reports became accessible to the entire citi 
zenry of United States, and in this capacity the major 
source of information for the entire nation in matters 
of crime. 


“The F.B.I. has nurtured the U.C.R.’s from infancy 
to maturity. It has extended itself to the extremities of 
its authority, and has frequently withstood the impact 
of criticism which should have been properly directed 
against the Association. Fortunately this kind of dedi- 
cation has spirited the Association into actively under- 
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TENIFNTE CORONEL JOSE MARTINEZ 
VORALES, Inspector General, Policia del Estado, 
san Luis Potosi, Mexico, was interested in the details 
of a firearms exhibit at the Conference. Mr. Phil 
Busto, left, and Mr. David Dardick, Dardick Corp., 
explain the fine points of theiy product. 


taking its own housekeeping chores. Evidence of the 
assumption of this responsibility is abundant. 


“The Association has demonstrated this year in an 
affirmative way its intention to assume its heretofore 
neglected responsibility for the program. 


“The decisiveness which marked the advance 
toward integrity in reporting also characterized the 
approach to the problems arising out of the use of the 
decennial census for the purpose of calculating crime 
rates. In this connection, however, the F.B.I. played 
the dominant role in its appointment of the Consult- 
ant Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting. For it 
was this Committee that deliberated the population 
question and emerged with the answer that graces the 
latest U.C.R. annual bulletin released September 2, 
1959. In this issue, the subject of population is pre- 
sented in full 


“The year found the Committee laboring diligently 
to perfect the U.C.R. Program as the impeccable de- 
vice it should be for delineating the extent and nature 
of the crime problem in the United States.” 


Chaplain’s Role 


The Role of the Police Chaplain was discussed by 
Monsignor Lawrence H. Bracken, Senior Chaplain of 
the New York City Police Department. 

“Police chaplains,” he said in enumerating their 
duties, “bring consolation and practical help to mem- 
bers of the department and their families in time of 
sorrow, sickness, death and duress. Since unusual dan- 
ger is inherent in police work, the chaplains promote 
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spiritual welfare as a primary consideration for officers 
in the field. The clergy visit station houses, hospitals 
and homes. They advise and assist policemen person- 
ally and confidentially. They also give lectures to po- 
lice recruits. 


“While the chaplains are selected from the three 
major faiths, these men of God make every effort to 
summon clergy of sects and faiths outside their own 
(such as Moslem, Mormon and Greek Orthodox) to 
stricken members of corresponding religious affilia- 
tions. 


“The chaplains appear at all kinds of police funce- 
tions; memorials, funerals, Communion breakfasts, 
retreats, charity balls, parades, conventions and social 
alfairs of organizations. 


“The Chaplains’ Bureau registry shows that about 
92 per cent of the entire police force belong to reli- 
gious organizations, attesting to the officers’ devotion 
to spiritual obligations. 


“The Holy Name Society (Manhattan, Bronx and 
Richmond) with 10,500 Catholic members is the larg- 
est in the world; the Brooklyn and Queens Holy Name 
Society has 5,000 members. The St. George Associa- 
tion, whose first chapter was created by New York 
police in 1937 and which is now internationalized, 
has an enrollment of 4,500 Protestant members. The 
Shomrim Society, pioneer in its field, has 2,100 Jewish 
members. The newly-organized St. Paul Society has 
100 members of the Eastern Orthodox Faith. 


“Morale-boosting among the troops is the hallmark 
of police chaplains. They are welcome everywhere 
they go. Their assimilated rank of inspector is shining 
proof of the high regard in which the department 
holds their shields of faith.” 


Auto Theft 


Following is a brief of report submitted by the IACP 
Committee on Auto Theft through its chairman, Chief 
Frank A. Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa., Police Depart- 
ment: 


“The Battaglia Plan, presently employed in Bal- 
timore, is especially designed to attack the problem 
of auto theft as it applies to the juvenile criminal. 


“AIL officers are instructed to observe youthful op- 
erators of motor vehicles and stop them whenever 
there is a question concerning the ownership of the 
same. They are requested to produce their registration 
card and operator's license. The following informa- 
tion is then noted on the printed form: name, address, 
license number, make of car, year, and time. A line at 
the bottom is reserved for remarks. In six months 74 
arrests were made before tlhe owners knew their auto- 
mobiles were stolen, 44 cars were recovered, and there 
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was a total of 201 arrests. These included a variety of 
charges, including possession of deadly weapons, al- 
coholic beverages in the possession of teenagers, and 
child molestations. 


“The Baltimore Police Department advises that 
out of 15,000 operators stopped there was only one 
complaint from a parent, and the latter was pleased 
at the supervision after the plan was explained to him, 
Chis plan was first operated in one section of the city, 
but it became so successful, it is now being used 
throughout the entire city. 


“One factor that is often overlooked by police de 
partments is the value of prevention in auto theft, 
just as well as any other type of crime. Prevention does 
not usually show in black and white, but we should 
do everything within our power to prevent this type 
of crime, which accounts for a great loss of time and 
money to the citizens of our communities. 


“It would be impossible to consider auto theft with 
out mention of the theft of auto accessories. This still 
continues to be a major operation, particularly in 
juvenile circles. There has been a surprising increase 
in the stealing of expensive cars, and the subsequent 
dismantling of engines, transmissions, steering wheels, 
tires, instrument panels, and every possible moveable 
part. Juveniles operating old cars with unusual acces- 
sories should be stopped and questioned. This method 
worked in several cities, resulting in a noticeable de- 
crease.in auto theft accessories. In fact, one large city 
went 21 days without one report of any auto accessory 


larceny case.” 


The Police Glory Road 
The Rev. Carl Winters, minister of the First Bap- 


tist Church, Oak Park, Illinois, gave an inspirational 
address, titled ““The Policeman’s Glory Road.” 


In this age of guided missiles and misguided people, 
he said, we are witnessing a rash of brutal lawlessness 
which we cannot comprehend. As police officers, he 
told the delegates, they are dealing with a backdrop 
of an international syntheses of sin and vice, with a 
lost generation caught in local confusion and a world 
»f organized crime. 


“You are in the middle,” he said, “with a problem, 
a politician and an irate citizen, and no_ pressure 
cooker can concoct a delectable recipe from _ thos 
ingredients. . . . If you did not have a glory in your 
work, you would give up your job. The first part of 
your glory road is in the Service you do for yout 
community. Service is the rent we pay for space we 
occupy on earth. No man evel stood SO tall aS when 
he stooped to help a child, and this principle applies 


to you daily. 


“The second part of your glory road is the ‘respon- 


sibility’ part this actually contains the elements 
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of the 3 R’s of Reason, Resourcefulness and Respon 
sibility. There are three kinds of responsible men—the 
man who is responsible for nothing, the man who is 
responsible for everything that goes wrong, and _ the 
third is the responsible man, a good citizen, who does 
what he can with what he has. . . . We cannot hire 
enough policemen to maintain order among an. illit- 
erate, uneducated and untrained group of people. 
Our pressing needs are for the schoolroom, for science, 
but most of all for love of our fellow man and for 
religion. This points to the importance of legislation, 
education and regeneration. If we are to change the 
face of the world, we must begin by changing the heart 
of man Remember, men do not sin because they 
are black, or brown or white; they sin because they 
are human, and crime is a human problem. 


“In perfoming our day to day jobs, we must see 
to it that our heads do not outrun our hearts or that 
our minds outrun our morals. Accomplishments are 
built on the quality of the man, his integrity and his 
efficiency. \ great number of you have found the 
policeman’s glory road by remembering these simple 
truths as you perform your duties. , 


The D.A. and Police 


Cooperation between the District Attorney and the 
Police was subject discussed by District Attorney 
Daniel V. Sullivan, County of Bronx, New York. His 
remarks are excerpted below. 


“We of law enforcement agencies, police and dis 
trict attorneys and grand juries, know so well, with 
our education, training and experience and repre 
senting and protecting the community as we do, that 
we have a dual role—namely, expeditiously to uphold 
and enforce the law and, at the same time, conscienti- 
ously protect the rights of the accused. We know, too, 
that no two cases are alike. We also know that every 
case must be decided upon its own particular facts 
and the law to be applied thereto. There can be no 
stereotyped procedure; no general instructions. You 
know your Police Manual; we know the cases con- 
struing the law. This problem always presents itself 
in law enforcement: What can and must be done in 
every case on the spot and without delay. Decisions 
must be made instantly. 


“Interrogating an accused who has been appre 
hended, but not arraigned, we of the Bronx District 
Attorney's office would endeavor to communicate with 
the attorney requested by the accused, but we would 
ordinarily not permit the attorney to be present 
during the interrogation. 


“Second, we never question a defendant who has 
been arraigned unless the expressed consent of his 
attorney has first been obtained and with the attorney 
or counsel actually present. 
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Upon his arrival at the Conference, His Excel- 
lency, Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo, The Am- 
bassador of The Philippines to the United States, was 
erected by a delegation of police officials from his 
country. Left to right, they are: Major Dionisio M. 
Garcia, Philippine Constabulary, Quezon City; Major 
Iifred C. Cabbab, Philippine Constabulary, Quezon 
City; Lt. Colonel Eugenio C. Torres, Deputy Chief 
of Police, Manila; Ambassador Romulo; District Agent 
Serafin P. Fausto, National Bureau of Investigation, 
Manila; Arcadio S. Lozada, Chief of Police, Cebu 
City; Major Dominador Y. Alo, Philippine Constab- 
ulary, Quezon City and Major Antonio U. Briones, 
Chief of Crime Laboratory, Philippine Constabulary. 
Quezon City. 


“Third, when a named defendant has been indicted 
and not formally arraigned, we communicate with 
his attorney and unless there be an impelling reason 
to the contrary we will permit the attorney, if he 
so requests, to be present during the recording of 
the statement made by such defendant. 


“District attorneys are fully aware of the absolute 
need of teamwork. We must continue to work to- 
gether, despite handicaps and disappointments, for 
our most important duty is to protect society from 
criminals.” 


> SS 
Roots of Crime 
Mr. Myles J. Ambrose, Assistant to the Secretary for 
Law Enforcement, U.S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., discussed the roots and ramifications of 
organized crime in the United States today. 


Efforts of the Treasury Department and all other 
enforcement units to stem the growth of organized 
crime are virtually useless, he said, unless more effec- 
tive steps are taken to eradicate syndicated gambling. 


The profits of organized gambling are the major 
asset of organized crime and help support such acti- 
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vilies as the narcotics trafic, white slavery and boot- 
legging. Current attempts to legalize gambling will 
not solve the problem. Major gamblers are actively 
participating in the narcotic trafhe, and this is illus- 
trated by the Cuban-Canadian combines led by Car 
mine Galente and others. Canadian cooperation is 
excellent, but little help has been received from either 
of the Cuban governments. 


Additional enforcement efforts are needed by the 
police and serious attempts should be made to outline 
to the public the connection between organized gamb- 
ling and other fields. Courts must necessarily increase 
penalties for gambling violators. 


Freasury Agents of the Intelligence Division, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, will concentrate on syndi- 
cated gambling operations and make great use of 
conspiracy statutes, but the most effective action con 
tinues to be at the local level. 


TV and the Juvenile 


John M. Braisted, Jr., District Attorney, Richmond 
County, Staten Island, New York, discussed “Tele- 
vision and the Juvenile.” 


“Tam not the first, nor am I likely to be the last,” 
he said, “to suggest that the medium of television may 
be a material enviromental factor at work in our 
society bearing on the shape of the human personality 
(and thus affecting the 3 per cent of the youthful 
population who become juvenile delinquents) . 


Ninety-eight percent of American homes are within 
range of television transmitting stations, and in the 
average household 5 hours and 5 minutes of each day 
are spent viewing television in the 44,500,000 homes 
owning 29,300,000 television sets. 


“We might well acknowledge at the outset the im- 
mense contribution of the television industry as a 
whole to the enhancement of our leisure and to the 
stimulation of our intellect In the great demo- 
cratic. tradition of our free enterprise system the in- 
dustry very properly is largely motivated by the 
profit incentive. The source of its income is exclusive- 
ly the revenue obtained from private advertising 
sponsors whose primary objective is the sale of thei 
products. But the networks do not sell the sponsor's 
wares over the counter. They apply for and obtain the 
franchise of government for the use of a limited num- 
ber of channels in the ether, lying within the public 
domain. Networks will not dispute that with the 
employment of the public domain for private gain 
must go a concomitant responsibility. 


“It is popular knowledge that competition for spon- 
sors among the networks is extremely keen, and that 
popularity of programming is a decisive factor in the 
competitive struggle. (Measured by a system of rat- 
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ings based upon the acceptability of particular pro 
grams to the televiewer ... ), however, it would 
appear that programs portraying lile as a cheap com 
modity and concentrating on sadistic and brutal 
violence are those most desired 


“The minds of the young may well be compared to 
sponges in their ability to absorb thoughts and ideas. 
Best retained are those themes which are most [r¢ 
quently repeated and which stimulate and appeal to 
the fertile and immature imagination of the young 
Therefore, continuous viewing by impressionable ju 
veniles of programs glorifying violence, suggesting 
that crime pays under certain circumstances, that poke 
fun and ridicule at the police and law enforcement 
agencies generally, is bound to have a lasting, detri 
mental effect upon a considerable number of our im 


mature population.” 


He listed these factors as potential influences fon 
ill on youngsters: (1) realistic dramatizations which 
enable young people to become expert in the techni 
ques of committing crimes and in the avoidance of 
detection; (2) most children being hero-worshippers, 
according to child psychiatrists, the tendency is to 
identify themselves with either the “good guy” o1 
and if the latter, the numerous 





the “bad guy” 
models of aggressive hostility and brutality displayed 
on the television screen will provide him with a proto 
type more vicious than one he might devise for him 
self in an outbreak of anti-social behavior, (3) too 
many parents selfishly encourage their children to 
spend hours glued to the TV set solely for the purpose 
of relieving themselves of responsibility for personally 
supervising their children and do not check on desi 
ability or undesirability of the particular programs 
as they may affect the personality and conduct of thei 
children; and (4) the social attitudes of children be 
ing formed by close, affectionate and constant contact 
with their parents or other adults responsibile for 
their care, the substitution of a machine for a parent 
tends to produce children having fewer warm r¢ 
sponses and who are consistently more subject to anti 
social behavior as they reach adolescence 


“In conclusion,” he said, “I think we can agree 
that television because of its popularity and its ability 
to influence public opinion and human_ behavior, 
constitutes one of the most powerful forces in America 
today. I do not wish to be understood as favoring 
government censorship. However, with such tremen 
dous power must go great responsibility, and the reali 
zation that the desire for profit should not be the sol 
goal of the various networks 


“When the situation demands, we as law enforce 
ment officers and as responsibile parents, should not 
shrink from protesting to the networks, to the spon 
sors, and to all those associated with the television 
industry, demanding that the programs presented 
be consistent with the best interest of our community 
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and society. This need not mean that all programm- 
ing must be leveled to the innocent eye and mind of 
the juvenile viewer. Mindful of the requirements o! 
good taste, the viewing habits of young people in 
terms of hours of exposure, and with a greater degree 
of awareness and responsibility on the part of the 
parents, it is reasonable to anticipate that the malign- 
ant influence of present-day television can be elimi- 
nated, and that the television industry can serve as 
a powerful ally in our struggle to solve one of the 
most challenging problems of our age.” 


The Role of the M.E. 


The role of the medical examiner in the investi 
gation of suspicious and homicidal deaths was subject 
presented at the early morning training session on 
Wednesday, September 30, by Milton Halpern, M.D., 
Chief Medical Examiner of the City of New York. His 
discussion and instruction is presented here in con 
densed form. 


The competent postmortem investigation of all 
sudden, unexpected, suspicious and violent deaths is 
ol paramount importance to law enforcement agen 
cies. In homicidal and suspicious deaths, the post 
mortem examination, even in the most obvious case, 
must include a complete autopsy in which not only 
the cause of death, but also all traumatic injuries and 
their complications, natural disease processes, the pre 
sence and effects of poisons, the group of the blood, 
the age of wounds, the exact measurement of body 
height and weight and other findings, are established. 
Many of these observations are not necessarily r¢ 
lated to the cause of death, but very pertinent to the 
subsequent development of the case. 


\n adequate postmortem investigation and autopsy 
can only be carried out by a medical examiner o1 
coroner's pathologist who has had training and ex 
perience in forensic pathology and medicine and has 
available laboratory facilities for indicated toxicologic, 
histologic, bacteriologic, and serologic examinations. 
The medical examiner must interpret his findings in 
the full light of the circumstances of the case. 


The determination of the cause of death is only 
one facet of his responsibility and these other consid 
erations are essential if his investigation is to meet 
the needs of the law enforcement agencies and serve 
the ends of justice. Law enforcement agencies should 
be concerned with many natural deaths and violent 
deaths that are not nesessarily homicidal. The prool 
that a death is suicidal or accidental is also their con 
cern and their cooperation in the investigation ol 
such cases is not only important from the standpoint 
of excluding homicide, but also in the public interest. 


The forensic pathologist must be available and 
willing to perform an autopsy in every case where this 
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INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR group adjourn- 
ed to the United Nations Building for its afternoon 
session where police officials of the various countries 
represented at the IACP Conference were addressed 


hy Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 


procedure is indicated. He cannot select his cases or 
refuse to perform an autopsy because the body is ex 
tensively decomposed or mutilated. The autopsy in 
such cases may be extremely difficult and tax the ex- 
perience of the pathologist. Criminally violent deaths 
may be obvious, or present a subtle or misleading 
appearance suggestive of natural death or non-crimi- 
nal violence. Many cases of violent death are not evi- 
dent on external examination and misleading circum- 
stances may cause them to be overlooked by an in- 
cautious medical examiner or police officer. In many 
cases, only a knowledge of the circumstances leads to 
suspicion and the performance of an autopsy and 
discovery of a violent death, and may also help to 
establish whether the violence was homicidal, suicidal 
or accidental. 
g 

an individual may be seriously or fatally wounded 
without immediate disability and with manifestations 


\n important principle in legal medicine is that 


suggestive of natural disease. Poisoning, traumatic in- 
jury, abortion not infrequently go unrecognized and 
may be discovered only by careful routine investi- 
gation and autopsy. The alteration of circumstances 
by moving a dead body from the scene of death, or 
a fatally wounded person from the scene ol injury or 
assault, may later lead to erroneous initial impressions 
of the cause of death. Prompt investigation of cir- 
cumstances and examination of the body at the scene 
by the medical examiner is required by law in New 
York City, and may be the basis for a suspicion of 
homicide. This is especially true in smothering cases. 
[he visit to the scene by the medical examiner should 
be mandatory because of the important information 
which it provides. Some deaths are at first suspected 
as having resulted from criminal violence because 
of the surrounding circumstances, and only competent 
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investigation and autopsy by a qualified medical ex- 
aminer or forensic pathologist will establish their 
essentially natural character or the non-criminal na- 
ture of some that are violent. Illustrated examples 
will be shown indicating: 


1. The importance of examining bodies at the scene 
by the medical examiner to determine the signs 
of death which may reveal among other things 
the fact that the body has been moved prior to 
its discovery. 

Cases of homicide in which an attempt was made 
to conceal the crime by moving the body, dis- 
memberment, incineration, submersion, and by 


~ 


other means. 

5. Patterned wounds not necessarily severe or fatal, 
but suggesting the type of weapon used in an 
assault. 

1. Violent deaths without external evidence ol 
traumatic injury, including concealed fatal blunt 
force injuries of head and body, stab wounds, 
gunshot wounds, asphyxiation by smothering o1 
strangulation, and poisoning. 

5. Natural disease simulating violence. 

6. Poisoning and violence simulating natural 
disease. 

7. Accident and suicide simulating homicide; and 
homicide simulating suicide and accident and 


natural disease. 


— — ‘ . 
lraffic Committee 
Annual report of the IACP ‘Trafic Committee was 
presented by Colonel Joseph D. Rutter, superinten 
dent of the New Jersey State Police. In brief summary, 
the committee reported: 


The Trafic Committee was established to inten- 
sively inquire into problems peculiar to the ‘police 
trafic field; to research, evaluate, and alter investi- 
gation, discuss these problems and then recommend 
policies and remedial actions to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the TACP. 


Phe Automotive Safety Foundation has provided 
necessary funds for this Committee to assemble an- 
nually for a mid-year work session. The Committee is 
grateful for this continued financial support. 


Fhe fourth annual mid-year meeting of the Trafhic 
Committee was held June 16-19, in Evanston, Illinois. 
Twenty of the twenty-three members were present or 
represented. The IACP is appreciative of the time and 
effort expended by the Committee members and com- 
mends the governmental agencies they represent for 
permitting such participation. 


Resolutions were recommended in support of the 
use of seat belts in automobiles; in favor of police 
peiticipation in the National Safety Fleet Contest 
with the additional recommendation that the word 
“contest” be dropped in favor of “program”, that a 
blood alcohol concentration of .10 per cent be consi- 
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dered as impairing the driving abilities of all individ 
uals; that greater uniformity be obtained in police re 
lations with toll road authorities; that warning signs 
be posted to indicate the use of radar for speed control; 
that licensing and inspection of taxicabs under rigid 
controls be placed in the hands of police; and that 
the towing of private cars from public streets at police 
direction should be done by private companies unde 


police supervision and control. 


Extensive changes were recommended and approved 
in connection with the report form for states, which is 
part of the annual inventory of traffic safety activities 
of the National Safety Council. Other recommenda 
tions in connection with the Council’s annual inven 
tory related to reporting on municipalities, safety edu 
cation activities of the police, police training and 


accident reporting. 


The question of police participation in design, 1 


design, and construction of streets and highways was 
studied, many members favoring consultation by th 


state highway officials on these matters 


Traffic Report 


Director Ray Ashworth filed report of activities ol 
the IACP Trafic Division, now merged with ITACP 
Field Service Division. In brief, the activities included 


Field service assistance was provided by the division 
for the Indiana State Police; the Skokie, Illinois, de 
partment; Ponca City, Oklahoma; and the Texas Dé 
partment of Civil Defense. A variety of training pro 
grams were made available to Tampa, Florida; Ponca 
City, Oklahoma; Little Rock, Arkansas; St. Louis 
Missouri; and Fort Smith, Arkansas. Regional train 
ing was provided at the University of Tennessee, 
Northeastern University in Boston, the University 
of Maryland, and the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

In Broward County, Florida, the staff, for the first 
time, presented a training program for several muni 
cipal departments which cooperated in their support 
of the training. These were six in number, and the 


important fact is that no one of the departments, ac 
ing individually, could have afforded this training. 
he training session consisted of a one-week, 35-hour 
course, to be followed by two others of the sam«e 


length in the next two years 


[Twenty-two ofhcers from all parts of Colorado at 
tended a 70-hour course in “Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Service.” 


There are great new opportunities for the provision 
of training services to the field, reflected in these 
statewide and county-wide presentations. These pro 
grams afford departments an opportunity to partici- 
pate in high-grade professional training at minimum 
cost to any single department. 
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Re-elected General Chairman 
Colonel J. R. Smith 
North Carolina 


This year, as in the past, the State and Provincial 
Section of the International Association of Chiefs ol 
Police has continued and expanded its function as 
a clearinghouse for the exchange of information 
specifically applicable to general police and highway 
patrol forces in the service of state and provincial 
governments. ‘These forces are the backbone ol 
law enforcement, and all activities of the Section 
have been focused on the direct application of im 
proved techniques, scientific advancements, soundet 
training methods and higher standards of conduct 
to this central nerve of law enforcement, within. the 
framework of the objectives of the IACP as expressed 
in Article I of its Constitution. 


The open discussion of common problems and the 
diligent, sincere search for answers sufficient to in 
crease the elfectiveness of all member organizations 
has characterized the progress ol the Section in its 


purpose. 


It is impossible for me to summarize and describe 
in detail the many specific activities of the officers 
and members of the Section this year in the time 
allotted for this report. My purpose is to present, in 
broad strokes, a general picture of the Section’s acti 
vities as I have seen them from the position ol 
General Chairman, and to make recommendations 
which I feel are worthy of consideration and action 
by the Section. As a guide for this purpose, I will 
use the list of duties prescribed for the General 
Chairman in the Administrative Guide of the State 
and Provincial Section. The primary duties of the 
General Chairman listed there are: (1) to appoint 
Regional Chairmen; (2) to appoint standing and 
special committees; (3) to attend, or be represented 
at, meetings of the Board of Officers of IACP; (4) 
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to attend regional meetings whenever possible, and 


(5) to recommend an action program for the State 
and Provincial Section to carry out. 


“|... TO APPOINT REGIONAL CHAIRMEN .. .” 

The Section was fortunate to have this year the 
devoted services of five outstanding Regional Chair- 
men. Each chairman arranged and conducted an 
excellent regional meeting at which new ideas in 
state and provincial law enforcement were presented 
and discussed. ‘The regional chairmen deserve the 
appreciation and gratitude of the entire Section for 
their unselfish and effective leadership on the regional 
level. They are: 

North Atlantic Region: Colonel John P. Ferguson: 
Superintendant, Delaware State Police. 

Southern Region: Captain P. F. Thompson, Chief, 
South Carolina State Highway Patrol. 

North Central Region: Colonel Fred Moritz, Su- 
perintendent, Ohio State Highway Patrol, whose un- 
timely death occurred in July. However, he was ably 
represented by Major Scott B. Radcliffe of the Ohio 
State Highway Patrol at the regional meeting. 

West-South-Central Region: Colonel Harvey Sch- 
medemann, Superintendant, Kansas Highway Patrol. 

Mountain Pacific Region: Colonel A. E. Perkins, 
Superintendent, Idaho State Police. 


“.«« LO APPOINT COMMITTEES ...- 
Standing Committees 
The following standing committees have been duly 
constituted and are now active. They are: 
The Resolutions Committee: 
Chairman: Chief G. R. Carrel of Colorado 
Members: Commissoner W. H. Clark of Ontario 
Superintendant Harvey Schmedemann of 


Kansas 
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The Nominations Commitee: 
Chairman: Captain P. F. Thompson ol South Caro- 
lina 
Members: Superintendant William H. 
Illinois 
Superintendant Francis S. McGarvey of 
New York 


Morris of 


The Admissions Committee: 
Chairman: Colonel H. N. Kirkman of Florida 
Members: Commissioner William Fi. Baumann of 
Vermont 
Chief Paul F. Martz of Minnesota 


Special Committees 
Iwo special committees; one of a continuing na 
ture, and one special project study group, are now 
functioning. They are: 


The TWX Committee. This special committee, 
with Colonel Homer Garrison as chairman, was re- 
presented at the National “TWX Conlerence in 
\ustin, Texas this year and will report to the business 
session of this conference in more detail. 


The Comparatwwe Data Review Committee. Ap 
pointed this year, and described later in these remarks, 
this committee is undertaking a review and evaluation 
of the State and Provincial Comparative Data mater- 
ials with the aim of increasing the effectiveness and 
use of the comparative data project. 


*,.. TO ATTEND, OR BE REPRESENTED AT...” 
[ACP Board of Officers Meetings 

Under the Constitution and Rules of the IACP 
the General Chairman of the State and Provincial 
Section is a member of the Board of Officers of the 
TACP. 

In this capacity, I attended three meetings of the 
Board of Officers. With the realization that a full 
report of these meetings will be given to you as a part 
of the general conference proceedings, | nevertheless 
want to summarize briefly one phase of the meetings 
which I believe to be of particular significance to the 
members of the State and Provincial Section. 


Second Quarterly Meeting 

The second quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Othcers was held in Washington, D. C. on March 26, 
1959. Although I was not personally present at this 
meeting, I was represented by former Commissione) 
Bernard R. Caldwell of California, my immediate 
predecessor as General Chairman of the State and 
Provincial Section and whose resignation —precipi- 
tated my assumption of the General Chairmanship on 
March 16 of this year. The significant aspect of the 
meeting was the report of the Field Service Division 
Committee, given by Chairman Charles W. Woodson 
of Virginia. ‘This committee was appointed on 
December 4, 1958 to investigate and evaluate the 
possibility of activating the Field Service Division 
of IACP. It recommended at the quarterly meeting 
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that the Field Service Division be activated and it 
be located in Washington, D. C. The Board of Officers 
moved to adopt the committce’s recommendation, 
thus officially giving life to an extremely valuable 
practical arm of the IACP. 


Third Quarteriy Meeting 

At the third quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Officers, held in Chicago, Illinois, on May 11, 1959, 
which I attended personally, the Board considered the 
resignation of Mr. Ray Ashworth as Director of the 
Trafic Division of the IACP and Director of the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. The 
changes in organization that formed the context ol 
Mr. Ashworth’s resignation led the Board of Officers 
to consider also the possibility of the IACP ‘Traffic 
Division functioning as a part of the newly-activated 
Field Service Division, which would mean a severance 
ol the Trafic Division of the IACP from North 
western University. 


Fourth Quarterly Meeting 

On June 11, 1959 the fourth quarterly meeting ol 
the Board of Officers was held in Chicago, Illinois. At 
this meeting, which I also attended personally, th 
Board officially established the Traffic Division as a 
part of the newly-activated Field Service Division, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. Mr. Ash 
worth is now director of both of these Divisions and 
Iam happy to report that Mr. Dick Youngs will con 
tinue in his official capacity of State and Provincial 
Section Liaison Officer. 

Although the State and Provincial Section’s re 
lationship with the [ACP Traffic Division is un 
changed in substance, 7 recommed, as General Cha 


man, that every member of the Section etve increased 
attention to cooperation with the new Field Ser 
Division and the Traffic Division, particulart nl 
slate and provincial law enforcement are 


“,.. TO ATTEND REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Virtually all of the activities of the State and Provin 


cial Section are carried on at the regional level in five 
defined regions of North America: The North At 
lantic, the Southern, the North Central, the West 
South-Central and the Mountain Pacific 


Meetings 

\s General Chairman, 1 was able to attend all five 
ol the regional meetings held this year. ‘The meetings 
were held as follows: 

Southern Region, at Charleston, South Carolina 
on March 15-17. 

West-South-Central Region, at Wichita, Kansas on 
\pril 20-21. 


North Central Region, at Columbus, Ohio on April 
27-28: 

Mountain Pacific Region, at Sun Valley, Idaho on 
May 4-5. 


North Atlantic Region, at Rehoboth Beach, Dela 
ware on June 8-9. 
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VICE CHAIRMAN EAST VICE CHAIRMAN WEST 
Capt. P. F. Thompson Chief Paul R. Martz 
South Carolina Highway Minnesota Highway Patrol 

Patrol, Columbia St. Paul, Minn. 


Topics Presented and Discussed 
I found that the regional meetings were, without 
exception, thoroughly informative and enjoyable 
Popics discussed or presented included the following: 
Use olf State Police Auxiliaries 
Capital Punishment as a Deterrent to Crime 
Use of Dogs by State Police 
Use of Airplanes in State Police Work 
How has the State Police Compensated for Sub 
sistence and Allowance? 
Future Needs Study by Automotive Safety Founda 
tion 
Phe Importance of Central Records to the Ad 
ministratot 
Enforcement Problems on Limited Access Highways 
State Police Town Resident Officers 
Patrol Car Maintenance 
How and What Methods Should be Used to Re 
duce Rural Accidents? 
Patrolling Controlled Access Highways 
Importance of Legislative Needs Study 
Policing ‘Turnpikes and Expressways 
Cooperation of Military and Civilian Police in 
Traflic Salety 
Personnel Evaluation ‘Techniques 
Medical Programs 
Needed Revisions in National Safety Council An 
nual Inventory Report Form 
Pro’s and Con’s of Written Warnings 


Personnel Selection Programs 


Progress Reports 
One of the most valuable parts of regional meetings 
are the “‘Progress Reports” presented by the various 
states and provinces in the region, which indicate 


what improvements and gains were made since the 


1 he Police 
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SECRETARY ADVISOR 
Major Henry M. Hees Donald S. Leonard 
Tennessee Highway Patrol Ret. Comm’r, Michigan Stat 
Nashville, Tenn. Police, Detroit 


preceding regional meeting. These reports, if full 
and adequate, permit state and provincial police 
administrators to compare their organizations and 
facilities with those of other states and provinces 
and to develop ideas leading to an increase in the 
effectiveness of their organizations. Unfortunately, 
reports are not very useful for this purpose unless 
they are written and produced so that each adminis- 
trator and the Liaison Officer of the Section can 
acquire a copy. L regret to say that of 33 states and 
provinces represented in five regional meetings, only 
18 State and Provincial progress reports were pre- 
pared in documentary form and in sufficient numbers 


to serve that purpose 


l recommend that “Progress Reports” be prepared 


in writing by each state or provincial administrato) 


/ 


vith a sufficient number of copies for the Liatson 


Officer and each administrate 
meeting at which the report is given, Reports should 
/ 


ccordance with the official format 


attending the regional 


be prepared Mn 
suggested by the Liaison Office) 


Programs 
\ printed or mimeographed program adds dignity 
and order to any meeting and [ am pleased to report 
that such a program was utilized at each regional 
meeting. [ recommend that the use of such programs 
be continued connection with each regional 


meeting 


Attendance 
\lthough a total of approximately 150 persons 
attended the five regional meetings, attendance varied 
from 66 in one region to only six in another. The 
following breakdown by region of states represented 


at regional meetings compels me to recommend that 
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a concentiated drive to eicourage attendance at re- 


gional meetings be continued and emphasized. 


Possible Consolidation of Regions 

It should be noted that experience in attendance 
over the past three years in the West-South-Central 
Region indicates that the members of that region 
should consider the possibility of consolidating the 
region with other neighboring regions. A regional 
membership of only five states appears to be out of 
proportion with the other regions of the Section, A 
consolidation there would perhaps create a_ better 
regional balance, improve attendance, and alleviate 
to some extent a travel expense problem to which 
I will refer in a moment. In the past, regions in the 
Section have been added, modified and consolidated 
in the interest of the Section and, in this connection, 
I recommend that the members of the West-South- 
Central Region give serious consideration to a_pos- 
sible consolidation with othe regions. 

Travel Expense Allowance 

The budget of the IACP allows the sum of $600 
annually for the travel expenses of the General Chair- 
man in attending the regional meetings of the Section. 
It has been my impression and experience that this 
sum is unrealistic. It occurs to me that the Section 
cannot afford the luxury of counting the General 
Chairman out of regional meetings because of an 
inadequate expense allowance. ‘The General Chair- 
man can accomplish little in the way of an action 
program, or as the co-ordinating influence of the 
Section, unless he can attend the regional meetings 
where the fundamental work of the Section is carried 
on. 

With this in mind, I have recommended that this 
budget item be increased to at least $1000, and I 
am happy to report that Mr. Ashworth has promised 
to increase the travel allowance accordingly, when 
funds become available. This seems to me to be a 
good start and perhaps will be adequate, depending 
somewhat on the possible consolidation of regions 
' have mentioned. I hope there will be some discussion 
on this point at the business session in terms of a 
possible allowance for the Secretary of the Section 
to attend and document the various regional mect- 
ings; and also in terms of an allowance for either ol 
the two Vice-Chairmen when representing the General 
Chairman at a regional meeting. 


“, .. TO RECOMMEND AN ACTION 
PROGRAM .. .” 

When I assumed the General Chairmanship of the 
State and Provincial Section on March 16 of this 
year, I formulated, with the generous assistance of 
Mr. Dick Youngs, our Liaison Officer, an action pro 
gram which I presented at each regional meeting, 
with the exception of the Southern Regional meeting 
which was held almost immediately after I had in 
herited the Chairmanship. However, copies of the 
program were mailed to the members of that region 
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and to the members of other regions who did not 
attend their regional mectings. ‘he program outlined 
six Major projects. 


Manpower Needs 
The first and primary project involved the docu 
mentation of criteria used to determine and justify 
manpower needs of state and provincial law enforce 
ment organizations, past and present. In connection 


with this part of the program, I requested that eacl 
state and provincial administrator write down the 
various criteria he and his predecessors had used, 
the relative success with which each criterion had met 
and his own evaluation of the criteria; and to send 
the resulting material to our Liaison Officer for an 
alysis and tabulation. 

Chis project is under way and I am informed that 
a number of states and provinces have responded 
T recommend that this project, which is a rathe 
large undertaking, be continued and carried on 
completion, It is my belief that the project, when 
completed, will be tangible evidence of the value of 
our State and Provincial Section. 


Conformity With Established Policies 
\nother project was a proposal of increased con 
formity with the established policies of the State and 
Provincial Section and its parent organization, the 
IACP. Naturally, it is difficult to evaluate the pro 


gress of this phase of the program. I will not unde 
take to do this, but I shall take this opportunity 
recommend and yre-emphasize the desirability of ad 


hering to the policies of our organizations, part 

larly in the traffic area, where strict, far, ym partial 
and uniform enforcement policies, and the arrest 
and prosecution of all persons who are observed 
committing definite, clear-cut and substantial viola 
tions of the traffie laws, are of SUL PASSING im portance 


Adequate Communications and Training 

Che third project was a proposal that more atten 
ion be given to internal and external “communica 
tions,” in the sense of “understanding,” within ow 
agencies; from agency to agency; and from agency to 
public; and also, a proposal that a thorough evalua 
tion of basic training courses be undertaken by all 
agencies and that increased emphasis be given to the 
use in re-training courses of men in. our agencies who 
have had the benefit of specialized training. Here 
again, any evaluation ol progress on these points ot 
the program would be necessarily hazardous. Nonthe 
less, the points are vital and I feel that I would be 
remiss if I did not re-emphasize them in this report 


State and Provincial Comparative Data 
The review and re-evaluation of the State and 
Provincial Comparative Data Booklet was anothet 
project. In connection with this phase of the program 
I have appointed a special committee, known as the 
“Comparative Data Review Committee,” composed 
of Colonel L. E. Beier, Chairman, of Wisconsin, 
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Colonel Robert Marx of Maine and Commissionei 
Bradford Crittenden of California. I am certain that 
this very able committee will make a realistic and 
valuable evaluation concerning possible improve 
ments in our comparative data tabulation and will 
provide clear and constructive suggestions to the 
Section in this regard. J recommend that this commt- 
tee be continued until an evaluation is complete 


and a full repo l is possible. 


Revision of State and Provincial Guide 
Still another project was the revision of the Ad 
ministrative Guide of the State and Provincial 
Section, This aspect of the program is a technical one 
and Mr. Dick Youngs, Liaison Officer, informs m« 
that revision is virtually complete and will probably 


be distributed at this mecting. 


“The Police Chief” 

Phe final project involved the consideration ol 
increased coverage of State and Provincial Section 
activities in the Police Chief. Exccllent progress has 
been made on this part of the program. ‘Tangible 
evidence appears in the May, 1959 issue of the Police 
Chief, where a two-page article devoted to State and 
Provincial Section activities appears, including pic 
tures of officers and Regional Chairmen. It has been 
indicated to me that a several-page regular “depart 
ment” for State and Provincial information may be 
utilized in the Police Chief and I think all of us 
should be optimistic about the possible advantage 
of such a “department” to the State and Provincial 
Section. 1 recommend that this project be continued 
from year to year for the purpose of providing more 
information concerning activities of the State and 


Provincial Section. 


(During the years 1939, 1910 and through July, 


lOtL, a special State and Provincial Section of the 
Police Chief was published for Section members. It 
was discontinued for two reason: (1) the officers 
of the Section believed much of the information was 
also of interest to administrators of Federal, county 
and municipal police agencies, and (2) not enough 
articles and news items were contributed by the 
Section members to keep it alive. During recent 
ears there has been splendid cooperation by Section 
members in contributing to The Police Chief, but 
notin sufficient 7 olume to set up a special department 
in the magazine. Section members may now wish to 
edouble their efforis toward carrying oul this ob 
jective to make possible a special section of The 
Police Chief devoted to state and provincial mfoo 


mation.—The Editor) 


Membership 


Belore concluding this report, I want to call at 
tention to the fact that 15 states have new = state 
police administrators. On behalf of the State and 
Provincial Section, 1 welcome them to associate with 


the Section and remind them that we shall considet 
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it a privilege and a pleasure to work with them in 
the interest of state and provincial law enforcement. 


In connection with membership, | want to empha- 
size the absolute necessity that all heads of state and 
provincial law enforcement agencies be, or become, 
active members of the Section; and also the desir- 
ability that the personnel of all such agencies, at 
least down to the rank of lieutenant, associate with 
and take an active role in Section activities. 


Conclusion 
In closing, | int to express personally, as well 
as on behalf of the Section, my appreciation for the 


fine and effective work this year of the regional Chair- 


{ 
men; the committees; the Section officers; Superinten- 
dent Hugh H. Waggoner, Vice-Chairman, West; Sup- 
ervisol \lex B Stephenson secretary and Donald 2 
Leonard, Advisor; our Liaison Officer, Richard A. 
Youngs; and others who made this year, in my opin- 
ion, a successful and ettective one for the State and 
Provincial Section 

I have enjoyed serving as General Chatrman of the 
Section for the latter portion of this year and one of 
the primary reasons for this has been the opportunity 
accorded me to see the Section both as a whole and 
in all of its component parts, in the form ol regional 
meetings. However, in secing the Section’s activities 
in this light, I also saw its potentialities on the same 
scale. It is my earnest hope that every member ol 
this Section will resolve to participate in the reali- 
vation of these potentialities and to transform them 
into the muscle and sinew of state and provincial 


law enforcement 


Minimum Workloads 


Chief Roy A. Betlach, Washington State Patrol, 
Oiympia, Washington presented a paper on “Evalu- 
ation of Enforcement Activities” at the Tuesday morn- 
ing session of the State and Provincial Section. He 
referred to the subject as being in reality a Minimum 
Work Load System which his department had_ tried 
but which the press insisted upon labelling an. “Arrest 
Quota System 


In endeavoring to cope with rising trafhe accident 
incidence throughout the state, the Patrol over the 
years had tried several types of programs to upgrade 
the over-all enforcement activity, always returning to 
the question, ‘What should a trafhc law enforcement 
officer do in a day, a week, or a month’s time—what 
do we expect of them?” Chief Betlach felt if a man is 
told he isn’t producing enough violator contacts, 
then he certainly should be told what was acceptable 


as a day, a week or a month’s work. 


By averaging out efforts for 1957, it was found that 
the average for each trooper was 28 verbal admoni- 


199 


tions, 31 written warnings and 22 citations for moving 
violations each month. The Department in effect used 
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this as the minimum amount of work it would accept 
from an officer. There was exception if the officer was 
working an area where the required contacts just did 
not exist or where the accident problem did not wat 
rant the required number of contacts. 


At the end of 60 days the total accidents investigated 
was down 1.3 per cent; at the end of the year (a five 
month period from establishment of the minimum 
work load) total accidents were down 1.1 per cent; 
fatal accidents down 10.4 per cent; fatalities down 11.6 
per cent; total citations up 191 per cent; convictions 
up 76.6 per cent; enforcement index up 7 per cent, 
and miles traveled up 2.5 per cent. 


However, in spite of this impressive improvement, 
the press and the public did not buy the program, la- 
belling it an “arrest quota system.” ‘Lhe legislature was 
in session and complaints from citizens were 


numerous. 


Phe program was evaluated, and in the final analy- 
sis in March of this year it was decided the Department 
would re-emphasize the need for directing its enforce- 
ment efforts where and when the problems were 
greatest. ‘The standards set for a minimum workload, 
however, are still being used but to overcome the bad 
publicity and citizen resentment we no longer re- 
quired a given number of contacts as such. 


In conclusion, Chief Betlach pointed out that in- 
dustry has working standards, yet in the police field 
there is hesitancy in taking a stand on what is an 
acceptable day’s work for a good officer. “We have 
failed to assure the taxpayer and the citizen that he 
will get his dollar’s worth; we have failed to convince 
the citizen that we have declared war on the motorist 
whose actions while driving present a menace on the 
highways; we have failed to assure the erring motorist 
that his improper actions will be detected and called 
to the attention of the judicial branch of our govern 
ment, 


“IT am convinced that an enforcement program 
pointed at the accident problem where and when it 
exists, with every officer meeting the standards set 
out for his guidance will produce results far above 
our expectations. I submit the time has come when 
this very organization could give some thought to 
establishing standards which will serve as a guide in 
determining what is expected of a trafic law enforce- 
ment officer in a day, a week or a month's time... I 
can't help but feel that we administrators should look 
the problem squarely in the face and say, ‘We can, 
we will, and we must give our men a standard to 
guide them in this worthwhile mission of reducing 
the evergrowing traffic problem that faces this nation 


” 


today.’ 
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Radioactive Accidents 


Ihe Atomic Energy Comiission’s Chain Reaction 
Training Program for Public Safety Personnel was 
explained by Mr. Francis L. Brannigan, Nuclea 
Safety Training Specialist, Safety and Fire Protection 
Branch of the AEC, Washington, D.C. He dispelled 
some ol the misconceptions and fears connected with 
emergencies in which nuclear materials are involved, 
based upon misinformation, confusion and whole 
cloth rumors. 


Because of the imperative need for police and fire 


men to assume control and perform effectively a 
emergency scenes involving nuclear materials, the 
\tomic Energy Commission has developed a three-day 
Chain Reaction Training Program for police and 
firemen, utilizing existing state, regional and local 


training schools for the cours 


He urged police to take advantage of this instruc 
tion which is arranged upon request of municipal 
and state training agencies. ‘Che local sponsor provides 
the classroom facilities and invites the training in 
structors of existing schools in the appropriate area 
to participate. Attendance is limited to 30. Requests 
should be sent to the Safety and Fire Protection 
Branch, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. 


The course has been developed with the following 
criteria: 

1. The student should already be a classroom in 
structor. 

2. The student-instructor need have no_ technical 
background. 

3. The material would be presented in such a way 
that the student-instructor would be able to adopt 
the instructing techniques as his own. 


The approach is through the protection of the 
individual from a hazard, he explained, rather than 
through the physics of the origin of the hazard. While 
the course does not of itself qualify the student to 
make radiation surveys, he will be qualified to develop 
the relationship of the radiation hazard to the specific 
hazard of the public safety field, the peculiarities of 
which are not always readily apparent to those highly 
skilled in radiation safety. Those who demonstrate 
an interest may enroll in SHONE (Sensible Handling 
of Nuclear Emergencies) for continuing training 


Ihe success of the course in preparing the instructor 
to teach what his students need to know lies in most 
careful attention to the progressive buildup of th 
subject matter in language comprehensible to the 


practical layman. The progression is: (1) beneficial 
uses of radioactive materials; (2) the nature of hazard 
evaluation and risk acceptance; (3) the external radi 
ation hazard; (4) the internal radiation hazard; (5) 


the nuclear accident (criticality) hazard, and (6 
practical problems. 
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California Training 


Commissioner Bradford M. Crittenden, California 
Highway Patrol, Sacramento, reported adoption by 
that state, effective September 18, 1959, of legislation 
calling for minimum recruitment and training stand 
ards. ‘The measure was developed through study and 
activities of the ‘Training Committee of the California 
State Peace Ollicers’ Association. It authorizes the 
appointment, within the State Department of Justice, 
of a Commission on Peace Ofhicer Standards and 


Draining. 


The Commission is comprised of nine members, 
appointed by the Governor after consultation with, 
and with the advice of, the Attorney General, and 
with the advice and consent of the State Senate. Five 
members of the Commission must be either sheriffs 
or chiefs ol police or officers nominated by respective 
sheriffs or chiefs ol police. Two members must be 
clected officers or administrative officers of cities with 
in the state, and two must be elected officers or ad 
ministrative officers of counties. The Attorney General 
is a member ex officio. Members olf the Commission 
receive no compensation but do receive expenses [on 


the performance of their duties 


Phe Commission is authorized to employ clerical 
and technical assistance, to contract with other agen 
cies, either public or private; for rendering and de 
velopment of services, facilities, studies and reports; to 
cooperate with and secure cooperation of city, county 
and state levels of government within the scope of 
the Commission's duties; and to adopt for the purpose 
of raising the level of competence of local law enforce- 
ment officers rules establishing minimum standards 
relating to physical, mental and moral fitness which 
shall govern the recruitment of city police officers 
or peace officer members of a county sheriff's office in 
any political subdivision receiving state aid unde 
the provisions of the new law 


The law also provides for a Peace Officers’ ‘Train 
ing Fund in the State Treasury appropriated without 
regard to fiscal years exclusively for costs of admini 
stration and for grants to local governments. A penalty 
assessment in amount of five per cent of every fine, 
penalty and forfeiture imposed and collected by the 
courts for criminal offenses, other than violation of 
the California Vehicle Code and of the Fish and 
Game Code. When any deposit of bail is made for 
criminal offenses, the person making such deposit will 
also be required to deposit a sufficient amount to 
include the assessment penalty. ‘These moneys are to 
be transmitted to the State Treasury and deposited 
in the State Peace Officers’ Training Fund. The state 
will grant one-half the salary and living expenses of 
officers participating in the training program as sufh- 
cient funds become available; otherwise the amount 
will be reduced proportionately. No allocation will 
be made to any city or county which has not, through 
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the period covered, adhered to the recruitment and 


training standards established by the Commission. 


On the Road to Safety 


\ddressing the State and Provincial Section’s ses- 
sion, Hon. David D. Furman, Attorney General of 
the State of New Jersey, said: 

“To the average person, there is no sense of personal 
involvement and no sense of moral responsibility 
when it comes to traffic safety. It is up to the police 
officer to induce these feelings through ‘intelligent 
discipline.’ 

“The well-coordinated police force is in a good 
position to attack the fatal-accident problem on three 
fronts: the alcohol factor, where uniformity is badly 
needed for meaningful analysis; pedestrian education, 
since pedestrians, most of them very young or very 
old, are the victims in one-fourth to one-third of our 
national highway deaths; and the speed factor, espe 
cially evident in single-car, nighttime accidents. 

“The 60-70 Speed Revocation Program, Governor 
Meyner’s special Pedestrian Safety Program and the 
Warning Citation System have helped New Jersey 
achieve an outstanding record of traffic safety in 1959. 
While New Jersey is the most urban and most densely 
traveled state in the Union, its accidents are down 
appreciably from last year, its trafhe deaths are even 
with 1958's total and, of utmost significance, its re- 
cord of deaths per million miles of travel is the third 
lowest in the nation (2.8 per) 

“The police chiefs must play the key roles in 
promoting more traffic safety. They can do so through 
the State Coordinating Council on ‘Traflic and Salety. 
They can also do so by adopting “a long-range view” 
and refusing to be ‘yes’ men to public officials who may 


not possess this vision 


pn naa 
Traffic: Long-Range 

Long-range planning for motor vehicle use was 
discussed by Director Ray Ashworth, [ACP Field Ser- 
vice—Traflic Division, before the annual meeting of 
the Association’s State and Provincial Section. In brief, 
he said: 

Your new Field Division proposes, as a major acti- 
vity in its traffic responsibilities, to continue to pro 
mote long-range planning for motor vehicle use. 

When the history of the problem and the control 
functions is completed, it will clearly show that con- 
trols have, in both quantity and quality, been provid. 
ed in consistently inadequate proportions to the 
growth of the problem. 

These histories will also show clearly that the police 
functions alone can never provide the complete 
answer to this problem—simply because there are fac- 
tors in it which, in a free country, are not and can 
never be controlled by police activity or authority. 
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Traffic law enforcement, like enforcement of any 
other type of legistation, is not solely a police function. 
The legislature of each state is the source of all author- 
ity, legislation and appropriations. It is only logical 
that a study of this kind of problem—which affect the 
daily lives of every person in every state—should be 
undertaken by a committee of the legislature. 


Analyses and projections will show clearly that this 
problem will not be brought under reasonable control 
in a single year, by a single activity or by a single 
agency. 


Difficult though it will be; time-consuming though 
it will be; the problem will continue to out-distance 
the efforts to control it until and unless each state 
embarks upon a comprehensive examination of past 
and present traffic control activities, compares these 
to the problem development over the same period, 
analyzes the effectiveness of control efforts, projects 
the development of the problem over several years, and 
then develops adequate overall plans which, in a 
comparatively few years, will bring the problem unde 
reasonable control—and keep it under control. 


Hit-or-miss efforts, uncoordinated planning by many 
separate agencies—however good each may be individ 
ually—will not, cannot, never have, and never will 
bring under control a problem as large and wide 


spread as is this one. 


Resolutions 


Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chait 
man of the Resolutions Committee presented recom 
mendations of that committee for adoption of 17 


resolutions, as follows: 


Individual Commendation 


Chief U. E. Baughman for his effective leadership of 
the United States Secret Service and for the great 
assistance and service of that agency to law enforce- 
ment officials and the [ACP. 


Director J. Edgar Hoover for his spirit of dedica 
tion in the cause of better law enforcement for all 
America and the entire Free World in the operations 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and for his 
vision, hard work, efficiency, leadership and coopera 
tion in administering functions of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in many fields and, in particular, in 
the training of American law enforcement officers. 


Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy of the 
City of New York and all policemen, policewomen, 
federal, state and municipal personnel for the gener- 
ous contribution of their time and effort to the success 
of the 66th Annual Conference of the ITACP. 


Leroy E. Wike, Executive Secretary of the ILACP 
and his efficient staff for most able handling of the 
affairs of TACP during the past year. 


Automotive Safety Foundation, Esso Safety Founda 
tion and the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
for their support of the cause of traffic safety through 
financial contributions which have made possible the 
vital work of the IACP ‘Traffic Division in this field 


Trafic Resolutions 


No. 1—Requesting State and National governmen 
tal agencies to study existing state statutes relating 
to vehicle rear lighting for the purpose of establishing 
a uniform code more easily enforceable in the field 

No. 2—Resolving that members of the IACP Stat 
and Provincial Section call on their governors, legis 
lators, licensing officials and other agencies concerned 
to require the issuance of both front and rear licens 
plates to aid law enforcement personnel in more readi 
ly identifying motor vehicles. 

No. 3—Expressing Association policy supporting the 
n both official 


use of scat belts by police personnel 
and private cars to encourage in every way the in 
creased use of seat belts which meet SAE minimum 
standards. 

No. 4—Supporting the findings of the International 
Symposium on Alcohol and Road ‘Traffic, conducted 
at Indiana University December, 1958,-and specifically 
that .05 per cent of blood alcohol will definitely im 
pair the driving ability of some individuals and at 
0.10 per cent all individuals: are definitely impaired 

No. 5—Recommending an amendment to the Uni 
form Vehicle Code which removes a “shift of the 
right of precedence” and refining and clarifying th¢ 
obligation of the vehicle driver whose movement is 
controlled by a yield sign. 

No. 6—Recommending an amendment to the Uni 
form Vehicle Code which removes the “shift of the 
right of precedence” and clarifying and refining the 
behavior of a vehicle driver at a stop sign controlled 
intersection. 

No. 7—Recommending an amendment to the Uni 
form Vehicle Code which removes the “shift of the 
right of precedence” and clarifying and refining the 
obligation of the left turning vehicle within an in 
tersection. 

No. 8—Recommending an amendent to the Uni 
form Vehicle Code which removes the “first in the 
intersection” provision by requiring the driver of the 
vehicle on the left to yield to the vehicle on right when 
entering an intersection at approximately the same 
time. 

No. 9—Urging more of the Association’s membet 
ship to participate in the National Fleet Safety Con 
test. 

No. 10—Endorsing the stand of the Special Patrol 
operations, Toll Road Committee of the American 
Bridge, ‘Vunnel and Turnpike Association that police 
departments be encouraged to retain their individual 
identity when contracting with toll road commissions 
to police a toll road. 
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EQUIPMENT YOU CAN USE WITH CONFIDENC 


FEDERAL TEAR GAS 
SPEAKS WITH AUTHORITY 


Federal Tear Gas Products are the result of over 30 years 
continuous research by the world's largest manufacturer of 
Police tear gas equipment. They are the choice of most of the 
world's largest law enforcement agencies, both in the United 
States and abroad. 


All Federal Tear Gas Devices are loaded with SOLID Tear 
Gas (CN) and contain no vails, capsules or liquid. They con- 
tain up to 5 times as much real tear gas (CN) as competitive 
products. 

The gas clouds from Federal equipment are VISIBLE tear 
gas. You can SEE where it is and where it's going. 


Painstaking manufacture and careful scientific control 
assure you of the same uniform high quality which has made 
Federal the most respected name in tear gas equipment. 


WORTHY TEAMMATES FOR FEDERAL GAS 
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FEDERAL-ACME No. 6003 GAS MASK THE PYE TRANSHAILER 

Ample protection against all tear and sicken- This completely transistorized megaphone 
: th h h \ k weighs only 5 lbs. — yet it has a range of 
ing gases without harness, hose or knapsack. 400 yards. There are no separate battery box- 
The widest field of vision in any mask. Mini- es — no cables — simply pull the trigger and 


speak. A set of regular flashlight batteries 
will last for six months. In situations where 
you must be heard, the Pye Transhailer will 
tion your tear gas squad deserves. do the job. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


mum breathing resistance. A leak-proof com- 


fortable face-piece. Truly the kind of protec- 














HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 1 7 Just as fingerprints identify 


every individual, your badge 
should reflect the individuality 
of your department. 


i<oRT, 
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Bh sive ... Custom Design 


Badge Service for you . . . No other 
like it anywhere! Blackinton Custom 
Design Service combines the indi- 
A WV vidual characteristics and historical 
background of your department 
to produce your own exclusive 
departmental badge. 


For a specially designed badge every 
member of your department will be 
proud to wear, contact your badge 
or uniform supplier for complete 
information on Blackinton badge 
customizing at no obligation. 


Shown are just a few of the 
hundreds of handsome Custom 
Designed Badges already in 
service throughout the country. 


SEE YOUR Available . 
through your 


BLACKINTON DEALER ee 








V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. * Attleboro Falls, Mass. 














